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Finest of All Parks 


San Francisco's Magnificent Public Playground, where Nature 


and Art Have Found Delightful Expression 


By Henrietta Sevilla Christiansen 


HERE is no question that in many 
respects, Golden Gate Park in San 

Francisco is incomparable, and in 
all respects admirable, both in its many 
picturesque features and efficient man- 
agement. 

It is almost impossible to realize that 
forty years ago the area of Golden Gate 
Park was a monotonous waste of sand 
dunes. What the landscape artist who 
transformed the dunes saw in his mind’s 
eye, was not visible to the ordinary ob- 
server, and hardly in the range of the 
enthusiast’s imagination. Men to whom 
the management of famous parks is con- 
fided, dwell with especial force on their 
triumphs in this regard, but it is doubt- 
ful whether in the annals of achievement 
anything can be found to match the meas- 
ure of success attained by the founders 
and builders of Golden Gate Park. 

The land lying between Stanyan street 
on the east and the Pacific Ocean on the 
west was selected as a park site because 
such selection tended to make easier the 
adjustment of Outside Land titles. The 
eastern boundary of the Park would have 
extended to Divisadero street had it not 
been for greedy land owners who resisted 
the extension by their influence on the 
Common Council and the Legislature. 

Public sentiment in favor of a popular 
pleasure ground in San Francisco im- 


pressed many of the large holders of Out- 
side Lands, and as early as 1864 the agi- 
tation for Golden Gate Park begun. It 
appears that the squatters and claimants 
all along the line from the ocean beach 
to Divisadero street were asked to desig- 
nate what they would give for a park 
reservation. Under this arrangement 
about $800,000 was raised and 1013 acres 
of land purchased for Golden Gate Park. 

As the Park grows in beauty and en- 
chantment the men and women who are 
lured by its woodland charms and vistas 
of verdure, insistently ask the question: 
“To whom shall we accord the credit for 
this noble creation?” 

The question is often asked by visitors 
to San Francisco, and also by many of its 
citizens of the present generation. Un- 
doubtedly it was an outgrowth of a pub- 
lic sentiment, but the person who of all 
others had most to do in the crystalliza- 
tion of the idea was Frank McCoppin. He 
served in several positions of prominence 
including that of Mayor of San Francisco, 
State Senator and United States post- 
master at San Francisco. He alsu served 
as United States Commissioner to Aus- 
tralia when that country held its great 
world’s exposition. 

As Mr McCoppin was a man of broad 
vision and foresaw the greatness of 
San Francisco as the metropolis of the 
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Happy Children in Their Playground, Golden Gate Park. 
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Pacific Coast. He was associated in poli- 
tics and in business with men of the 
same high type as himself, and Golden 
Gate Park was one of their best achieve- 
ments. United States Supreme Justice 
Stephen J. Field was also instrumental 
in clearing all the obstacles to the reali- 
zation of the people’s park project. 

In efforts to reclaim the original sand 
wastes of Golden Gate Park from Straw- 
berry Hill to the Pacific Ocean, the Park 
Commissioners found that lupin and 
barley would not hold the sand. Grass 
seed imported from France proved its ef- 
ficiency at once. The sea bent grass, a 
native of the European coast, was also 
used with gratifying success. This grass 
requires little moisture and no manure, 
but it is a wonderful catcher and holder 
of the sand. The grass performs the 


initial work of holding back the drifting 
sands until the Monterey cypress and 
other branches of the pine family can 
assist in the work of reclamation. In due 
time the meadows are sown with Ken- 
tucky blue grass, and on the hillsides 


madrone, manzanita, laurel and other na- 
tive trees take hold. , 

The first work of considerable magni- 
tude in the creation of Golden Gate Park 
was the reclamation and cultivation of 
the Panhandle. This strip of land one 
block in width extends from Baker street 
west to Stanyan, a distance of eight 
blocks. Tne Panhandle was really the be- 
ginning of Golden Gate Park, from a con- 
structive point of view. The original 
cypress and eucalyptus trees planted in 
the Panhandle have attained the size of 
trees that are commonly found in native 
forests. 

The early Park Commissioners were 
hampered in a great degree by the lack 
of funds to procure loam aid fertiliz- 
ing material. The inadequate supply of 
water was an obstacle that impeded the 
progress of reclamation. They labored as- 
siduously and left a work which repays 
all their effort. 

The park or garden in its modern aspect 
and under the sway of progressive hu- 
manity, has come to be regarded as a 
place where the weary, whether weary of 
head work or hand work, may be re- 
freshed by breathing pure air, gladdened 
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by the sight of flowers and trees, and 
solaced by the sound of running waters. 

Its loveliness is satisfactory. There is 
no jarring note in its ensemble; its wind- 
ing drives, bordered with noble trees; its 
forests of pine; its graceful and undulat- 
ing slopes mantied in the richest verdure; 
its glistening lakes; its romantic water- 
fall. 

Away to the west is the grand old Pa- 
cific Ocean, with the fine sweep of coast 
line. Quite distinctly can be heard the 
muffled roar of the waves as they roll 
upon the long stretch of sandy beach. In 
the distance at sea, faintly outlined 
against the horizon are the Farallone Is- 
lands, twenty-one miles away. Northward 
an enchanting view of the bay and the 
Golden Gate, so famed in song and story, 
is obtained; and looking beyond, the light 
houses on Points Arena and Bonita are 
plainly discernible. Nearer is seen Sausa- 
lito, nestling ‘neath the purple hills of 
Marin; while to the right is Mount Tam- 
alpais, whose aspect on a fine day is 
truly a brilliant one, especially when the 
sun’s rays fall upon it, showing beautiful 
effects of light and shade. 

Golden Gate Park fulfills the modern 
idea as a park at the door of the people, 
where the children may go for air and 
play—a park accessible to men and wom- 
en who cannot go to the country for rest 
and recreation. Whatever policies may 
be adopted by inland towns or cities of 
ordinary size, the fact is now obvious that 
San Francisco, one of the leading cities 
of the world, and destined to become 
densely populated, has made ample pro- 
vision for the workers in every avenue of 
industrial life. . 

The lakes, comprising a chain across 
Golden Gate Park from northeast to 
southwest, between Avenues Forty and 
Forty-two, add in a marvelous degree to 
the natural charm of the landscape in 
the western section of the grounds. The 
designer of the lake group has so cleverly 
applied the advantages of the site that 
one is impressed with the idea that na- 
ture in one of her happiest moods be- 
stowed the shore curves, the inlets and 
the isles for the delight of artists in the 
field of landscapes beautiful. To create 
the lake effect desired required an im- 
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Feeding Wild Fowl, Stow Lake, Golden Gate Park. 























Another Glimpse of Stow Lake. 
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mense labor and cost a good deal of 
money. It was well spent. 

The great center of popular interest in 
Golden Gate Park is the umbrageous spot 
where stands the Temple of Music, a mag- 
nificent gift of the late Claus Spreckels, 
the sugar king. The design is in the 
Italian Renaissance. It has a frontage 
of fifty-five feet and a height of seventy 
feet, flanked by Corinthian columns. Ex- 
tending from the Corinthian columns on 
each side are colonnades, fifty-two feet 
six inches by fifteen feet wide, each sup- 
ported by sixteen Ionic columns. The 
temple is a thing of beauty in its pure 
simplicity. 

In front of this Temple of Music thou- 
sands of people sit on Sundays and holi- 
days to listen to the band and special 
solo artists. The scene is Grecian in 
its golden sunshine and has no counter- 
part anywhere in America. 

In the vicinity of the Temple of Music 
is the splendid Memorial Museum erected 
by M. H. deYoung of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. This museum promises to be 
the nucleus of one of the most famous in 
the world and is already a source of de- 
light and wonder to thousands. When 
completed and fully arranged by the pub- 
lic spirited citizen, who has presented it 
to the people of San Francisco it will be 
a monument of which any benefactor 
should feel proud. 

Not far from the Temple of Music is 
another fine but smaller museum in 
which can be found many a most admir- 
able zoological exhibit arranged by the 
Academy of Sciences. 

The Stadium at which horse races and 
other athletic events take place is one of 
the features of Golden Gate Park that ex- 
cites much admiration and reflects great 
credit on its designers, Park Commis- 
sioner A. B. Spreckels and Park Superin- 
tendent John McLaren. 

The Stadium presents features which 
command the attention of park managers 
in many cities of the world. 

Its area is thirty acres and it is oval in 
form. It is encircled by a trotting track, 
sixty feet wide. Sloping toward the cen- 
ter of the field is a grassy terrace ten feet 
high and thirty feet wide. At the base 
of the terrace slope is a foot path, twelve 
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feet wide. Inside of the footpath is a 
bicycle track twenty-five feet wide. Near 
the easterly end and inside the bicycle 
track is a quarter of a mile cinder track. 
Paralleling the straight-away of the bi- 
cycle path, is a 220-yard straight-away 
cinder track. Inside of the oval formed 
by the quarter of a mile cinder track 
there are spaces for hammer throwing, 
pole vaulting, jumping, etc. Space is also 
given for one basket-ball court and six 
football fields. 

The buffalo paddock is one of the sights 
of Golden Gate Park. Buffalo Bill re- 
marked that the herd of buffalo was one 
of the best he ever saw. Early in 1890 
the Park Commissioners purchased five 
buffalo in Montana. Three of the ani- 
mals, surviving the journey by rail to 
San Francisco, were placed in the Park. 
The herd now numbers thirty-five and 
could be doubled or even increased to 
100 if a larger number were desirable. It 
is noted that the animals born in Golden 
Gate Park attain normal size and are not 
deficient in vigor or health. 

The Elk Park is another delight for 
sight-seers in Golden Gate Park. Cali- 
fornia is the natural home of the elk. 
Alvinza Hayward gave the Commission- 
ers one pair of elk, and the band is now 
large. Parks in Los Angeles, Fresno and 
other cities have been supplied from the 
collection in Golden Gate Park. Several 
deaths resulting from fights have occur- 
red in'the drove. The elk born in Golden 
Gate Park attain great size. 

The Deer Paddock attracts multitudes 
of people. In 1888 Alex Duncan, of Dun- 
can’s Mills, Sonoma county, gave the first 
black-tailed deer to Golden Gate Park. La- 
ter on, Korbel Brothers and L. L. Robin- 
son donated deer. The deer paddock 
now contains twenty-five bucks, does and 
fawns. Spotted deer from Hawaii, do- 
nated by Mr. Bishop, were subsequently 
brought to the Park, and they thrive as 
well as the native California deer. 

Kangaroo from Australia mingle with 
the deer, twelve in number and thrive in 
& most satisfactory manner. 

In 1909 four moose from Alaska were 
given to the Park by Henry Fortmann of 
San Francisco. They were caught young 
and brought to San Francisco at the ex- 
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pense of the donor. They were given 
quarters near the deer and kangaroo, but 
have not done as well as the deer, elk 
and buffalo. 

The Bear Pits in Golden Gate Park 
are a never-ending source of interest to 
old and young visitors. The Park Commis- 
sioners have difficulty in accommodating 
the numerous increases to their bear col- 
lection which includes the grizzly and 
many varied other huge varieties. 

Stow Lake, where is situated the Gold- 
en Gate Park boathouse and where one 
can often see a great gathering of wild 
fowl, including all the migratory species 
of ducks, is one of the most picturesque 
artificial lakes in the world. In Septem- 
ber the wild ducks from the Arctic, in- 
cluding the lordly canvas-back, begin to 
arrive at Stow Lake. One of the pret- 
tiest sights imaginable is that of children 
feeding the wild fowl, which become so 
tame during their sojourn that they al- 
most take the food out of the children’s 
hands. Swans, black and white, are num- 
erous on the lake, and there are also peli- 
cans and brant. 

Huntington Falls which are part of 
Stow Lake are Park features of wonder- 
ful beauty. 

The Lake itself is a marvel of the en- 
gineer’s skill, art and nature being so 
subtly blended that one scarcely per- 
ceives the blending. The body of water 
is serpentine in form around the base of 
Strawberry Hill, leaving its banks and 
winding around many verdently fringed 
islands. 

The drive around the Lake is famed for 
enchanting vistas which meet the eye at 
many of the curves of the roadway. The 
Lake is also a practical reservoir, having 
a capacity of 25,000,000 gallons of water. 
It is the central source of the park’s ir- 
rigation system. 

One of the most attractive resorts in 
Golden Gate Park is the Children’s 
Playground. Here are swings, merry-go- 
rounds, May-poles, donkey rides, goat 
carts, restaurants and candy stands. The 
pepularity or success of this enterprise is 
an object lesson to park governing 
bodies. This most admirable feature 
would require a long article in itself to 
do it justice. 
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The Commissioners in 1890 authorized 
the building of a Bird House. The Aviary 
with its many birds of goreous plumage, 
is one of the interesting features of the 
Park and is constantly improving. 

An article on Golden Gate Park would 
be incomplete without eulogistical refer- 
ence to the Conservatories, which were 
begun in 1877, at which time an appro- 
priation of $40,000 for them was author- 
ized. The Conservatories buildings were 
subsequently destroyed by fire, but 
through the generosity of Charles Crock- 
er, the Railroad King, means were pro- 
vided for their restoration. Since then 
nothing has occurred to prevent the hor- 
ticultural development of Golden Gate 
Park. In no other part of the world is 
there such a wealth of rare flowers and 
plants, for perhaps no other public park, 
under the direction of a municipal board, 
is so fortunate in its selection of a park 
superintendent. In many respects Su- 
perintendent John McLaren of Golden 
Gate Park, is unique among botanists, 
for he not only possesses a_ perfect 
knowledge of the requirements of all 
forms of gardening, but is also a practical 
man in the fullest sense of the terms. 
Without Mr. McLaren’s knowledge, en- 
ergy, and honesty the Golden Gate Park 
of today would not have been possible of 
achievement. He nursed it in its infancy 
and guards it in its matured beauty. 

In his long term of office as superin- 
tendent of Golden Gate Park, Mr. Mc- 
Laren is being loyally supported by the 
various boards of Park Commissioners 
that have been appointed by Mayors of 
San Francisco. Under no board has there 
been any question of partisan unfairness, 
or misuses of the public money. The 
character of the citizens selected as Park 
Commissioners by the Mayors of San 
Francisco, has been such that suspicions 
of anything savoring of graft would be 
preposterous. 

Park Commissioners have been chosen 
because they are men who had distin- 
guished themselves in professional lines 
of commercial activity. Usually they 
have been men of large fortune, and al- 
ways men of public spirit. They receive 
no salaries. Several of them have been 
liberal contributors out of their own for- 








Chain of Lakes, in Golden Gate Park. 
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GROUND SQUIRRELS OF OLD GRIZZLY 


tunes, to the beautification of Golden 
Gate Park. 

A recent and notable case of such gen- 
erosity was furnished by the late Banker 
Steinhart, whose principal gift will pro- 
vide Golden Gate Park with a costly 
aquarium. 

The donations of generous citizens 
have made the park museums treasure 
houses of art and historical mememtoes. 
The statuary of Golden Gate Park, which 
is far above the grade of monuments usu- 
ally seen in such public places, also rep- 
resents the contributions of patriotic 
citizens. 

One might epitomize the attractions 
and advantages of Golden Gate Park, by 
saying that nothing is omitted from the 
list which should belong to a great popu- 
lar playground, where hundreds of thou- 
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sands of the citizens, annually, find rest, 
recreation and enjoyment. 

Golden Gate Park, large, important as 
it is, forms but one link in the chain of 
public breathing places, which come un- 
der the supervision of the unsalaried 
park commissioners. 

The list of parks maintained by the 
City of San Francisco include: Mission 
Park, Lincoln Park, Buena Vista Park, 
Union Square, Portsmouth Square, Frank- 
lin Square, Bernal Park, Duboce Park, 
Alta Plaza, Pioneer Park or Telegraph 
Hill, Holly Park, Alamo Square, Wash- 
ington Square, Sunnyside Park, South 
Park, Garfield Square, Columbia Square, 
Hamilton Square, Lafayette Square, Lo- 
bos Square, Fairmont Park, McKinley 
Square, Jackson Square and several 
smaller and less important parks. 


The Ground Squirrels of Old Grizzly 


By R. A. Sell 


HE ‘watch’ of the mountain slopes, 
sly and inquisitive, but recklessly 

bold—this animated bunch of dead 
grass.” 

There are two well marked trails that 
lead from Berkeley to the top of Old 
Grizzly. Whichever trail you take, you 
will have at least two steeps from two 
hundred to four hundred feet in length 
with an elevation of fifty-fifty. 

On entering the trail, there is a surpris- 
ing suddenness of transition from popu- 
lous city streets and suburban avenues to 
the quiet desolated hillside. The upper 
vales are peaceful and unfrequented. Be- 
yond the foothills three populous cities 
appear as chess boards with houses for 
counters and the still bay stretches to 
the Golden Gate where it is framed in by 
a fringe of purple hills. 

But there are cities above the clouds. 
Even above the campanile and the fa- 
mous eucalyptus grove, the California 
ground squirrels have erected their sen- 
try mounds and constructed their under- 
ground passage ways. According to Dr. 
Joseph Grinnell and Joseph Dixon who 
have made an exhaustive study of the 


ground squirrels of California, there are 
no less than three thousand individuals 
in the ground squirrel villages that are 
spread out along the sides of Old Grizzly 
These villages have well-marked streets 
or paths that connect the open spots or 
sentry mounds and while an entrance to 
a burrow is usually found near the center 
of a bare spot, there are many entrances 
that are hidden by a bunch of grass, a 
few weed stems or a friendly stone. 

This chubby ground squirrel is a looser 
animal than the swift striped “picket pin” 
of the prairie country, but there is some- 
thing audacious about this half-skulking 
shadowy sentinel of the mountain side. 

The air is notably cool and bracing on 
these open hillsides and there seems to 
be some kind of aromatic perfume born 
of these upper regions which tempts you 
to throw your shoulders back and in- 
hale deep draughts; thus you may feel 
weary from the climb when your senses 
are alert making the conditions very fav- 
orable for observing these squirrels. 

No one climbs Old Grizzly without 
seeing several of these cheerful little 
rodents but it takes two or three hours 
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time and much patience to get on fa- 
miliar terms with them. On one of those 
perfect afternoons when the buoyancy of 
the mountain air seemed to stimulate all 
forms of life, the squirrels seemed to be 
more numerous than usual and their or- 
dinary round of play, which consists of 
running at one another and stopping in a 
crouching position, was enlarged upon by 
a series of circling around as though they 
were playing a sort of loop game of 
“tag.” 

Two youngsters dashed into the game. 
They seemed to be all animation; they 
were so reckless in making their jumps 
over the rocks that they often tumbled 
over and over. They would scramble 
over the old ones with as little concern 
as they would climb over a good sized 
rock. For a time the old ones continued 
their play without paying any particular 
attention to the youngsters, then a large 
well collared old fellow who was crouch- 
ing in a well beaten runway, watched for 
a youngster and as it came up he de- 


liberately rooted it over backwards. But 
instead of falling the little one swung 
around on its right hind foot and landed 


feet under like a cat. Then an old one 
followed a little one and thay had some- 
thing of a game of “leap frog” over a line 
of grown-ups that happened to be posted 
along the path. For a time there was a 
general scamper, every one going in a 
semi-circle after taking a few jumps 
along the path. 

The two youngsters seemed to be get- 
ting more attention than the others; even 
among squirrels, it seems that the play 
of the young furnishes entertainment for 
their elders. Soon after the game had 
assumed such proportions, there was an 
occasional whistle which was different 
from the ordinary call. It was the whistle 
of the young but it was so different 
from that of the adults that it was not 
immediately associated with those bits 
of animated fur that were flying around 
something like feathers in a whirlwind. 

Soon after the young ones began to 
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whistle, another youngster was in the 
game. This one was older and larger 
than the other young ones; it was a little 
more than half grown but it was just as 
wild and care-free. Then there were sev- 
eral more youngsters and they seemed to 
be increasing while they were being 
counted. Like the proverbial chicken 
that ran around the old hen so fast that 
it could not be counted, this flashing, run- 
ning and jumping pageant of inter- 
mingling fluffy tails and glistening eyes 
was difficult to enumerate. The adults 
could be more easily counted; while the 
game began with eleven there were four- 
ten just after the third young one joined 
the party. 

More of the young were joining in the 
game and their little squeaks and 
whistles were increasing. They came un- 
noticed and joined so easily into the 
game that about the only thing that the 
observer could be sure of was that there 
were more squarrels—more little ones 
than big ones. An actual count was im- 
possible, but it seemed fair to estimate 
that there were twice as many young 
ones as there were old ones. 

The play continued until there was al- 
most a continuous squeak of the young, 
punctuated very frequently by a playful 
whistle of the old ones. These whistles 
were answered and repeated by others 
from more distant parts of the hillside 
but no more adults came to the party. 

For about twenty minutes the spirit 
and animation of these youngsters in- 
creased and not infrequently one of them 
would miss its calculations and roll over. 
Sometimes these tumbles resulted in 
complete somersaults. The old ones sel- 
dom missed an opportunity to root over 
the young ones. 

There came a shrill warning whistle 
from a distance and this was repeated 
almost among the players. A cloud of 
dust rose as the last three scampered 
into a large hole. The warning whistle 
continued as a large red-tailed hawk 
sailed overhead. 





The Yellow Jacket 


By Alvah 


feeeg ELL?” Frank Jinks grinned scorn- 
IW] fully. “What’re we going to do 
about it, Sam? Ol’ Bill Shakes- 
peare was right when he Said, that 
‘there’s a tide in the affairs of every man, 
what if taken at the flood, lead on to for- 
tune but omitted lost,’ you know. Shall 
we cash in?” 

The sun flickered softly through a small 
cobweb covered window, upon a roll top 
oak desk in a dingy little office, in the 
little mining town of Gold Hill, Oregon. 
An assortment of ore was scattered 
broadcast over a large, dust covered 
table, standing in the middle of the room. 
The samples were from the Yellow 
Jacket group of claims. The mine was 
three miles out from the lazy little set- 
tlement, on the turbulent Rogue. 

Sam McCall laid a paper on the desk. 
His hand trembled with emotion. 

“If you are sure the assay is correct, 
and that the ore does not contain gold— 
then, Jesse Hunter, our lessor is broke— 
poor old dad is stung, for that money we 
borrowed at the bank to carry on the 
work—and, I would say that the Yellow 
Jacket is no mine,” said the slightly built 
young man whom he addressed. 

“Sam,” said Jinks, “you amuse me— 
you sure do. You're the most unresource- 
ful cuss. As my ol’ dad’y would say, 
‘you’re a damn fool.’ After playing the 
game for twenty years, don’t you think 
for a moment I’m quitting the Yellow 
Jacket. Forget it, guess again.” 

“But—how—can we continue?” asked 
Sam, as he gazed listlessly around the 
room. 

“T'll tell you the game,” said the old 
veteran of many a wild cat promotion 
scheme in the mining regions of the 
West, as he reared back in his swivel 
chair, hoisting his feet upon the desk. 
Then, beginning to stroke his heavy 
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black mustache with a groggy hand, 
“while you’re on your feet, Sam, hand 
over that bottle of Hunter's rye, and 
them glasses, will you? Yank that chair 
over here and sit down.” 

“Now,” he continued, as the alcohol 
fumes from his breath and the well-filled 
glasses met pervading the musty quar- 
ters, “here’s the proposition; none but 
you’n Hunter, me’n that ol’ Doc Hig’ns at 
Los Angles shall profit from this deal. 
That ol’ doc has made good on all his 
mining investments; and, several, on my 
recommend, too. His boob friends in the 
city are dying to get a hunch from ol’ Doc 
to plunk their spare change into a mine. 
A word from the ol’ doc will stampede 
the small fish. He'll be our financial 
agent.” 

“IT have not the least idea,” declared 
Sam, “what you are talking about.” 

Jinks suddenly dropped his feet to the 
floor with a thud, which startled Sam, 
and aroused him from his reverie. Then, 
with his black foxy eyes peering through 
narrow slits, Jink placed his trembling 
hand on Sam’s knee, and in a low, firm 
tone said: 

“Ol’ pal, we'll salt her. I'll have ol’ 
Doc come up from the city. When he re- 
turns—he’ll pass the word around among 
his friends that Yellow Jacket is a trump 
card, and can be landed for a hundred 
thousand plunks; us four we'll split the 
melon.” 

“Excuse me if I am interrupting you 
but, what part, Jinks, am I to take in 
this——” 

“Don’t get excited! Keep cool, you 
cracked-brain creeter,” said Jinks as he 
passed a glass of the Hunter’s stuff to 
Sam, then gulping one down. his own 
throat, “just let me explain, them vic- 
tims of ol’ Doc will incorporate a com- 
pany down in Californey, but they'll have 
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to have three directors in Oregon to do 
business. The three of us will be given 
a few shares each in the company, and 
they’ll elect us directors. My influence 
with ol’ Doc will place me as general 
manager; you’n Hunter will be elected 
secretary and treas’r, two important posi- 
tions for us. I'll have the appointing of 
the super-tendant too—great technical 
knowledge—his’n my salary will be fat 
and juicy. The Doc will instruct his 
boobs to vote fifty thousand to equip the 
dig’'ins. We'll get a commission on all 
the machinery and supplies purchased 
for the mine— we’ll run the boarding 
house, too.” 

“Stop! Say, Jinks, do we get the hun- 
dred thousand, and all those fat jobs, 
too?” Sam’s voice was growing husky. 

“You poor imbecile; I'll tell you min- 
ing is a risky and very uncertain busi- 
ness. I never did care for mining. The 
only safe plan is, risk other people’s 
money, other people’s money, my boy,” 
counselled Jinks, emphasizing his state- 
ment by bringing his fist down on the 
desk with a thud. Then filling the two 
glasses to the brim, again he passed one 
to Sam, and quickly disposed of the other 
himself. 

“Swim or sink—I—” gurgled Sam 
strangled by the strong spirits. “I’m with 
you, Jinks—go on and tell me how you 
are going to do it. I am sure I don’t see.” 

“Sam, Rube is our man. We'll use him 
—he’s been there before. I just about 
own him—I can put him on the blink any 
ol’ time, and he’s onto it, too. He’ll help 
us to do the job. Rube has made us a 
good foreman out at the dig’in’s, he’s a 
good, ‘onest and capable fellow—we’ll 
make him super-tendant, when we get or- 
ganized, for assisting us. Ol’ Bob Fitch, 
who found that bunch of gold nug’ets and 
rich ore that some ol’ prospector buried 
years ago, and cashed in before he had a 
chance to call again, has got the dope 
we're needing to salt the dig’ins. The 
quartz compares favorable with that of 
the Yellow Jacket’s. I’ve got a bunch of 
it stored away, right now—lI’m putting it 
on the market for Bob. He can’t afford to 
squeal on us, for he’s bein’ hounded right 
now by the claimants of the cache.” 

“Excuse me if I am interrupting you 
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again; but why do you take me into—” 

“Mostly, because I’m needing you'n 
Hunter to keep up the organization at 
this here end. You’re born and raised 
here—your ol’ dad, with his fields and 
houses, he’s ’onest. Hunter, he’s in the 
mining game on the square, with his mill 
and mines—you two’ll keep suspicions 
down until I can get the dig’ins equipped. 
Now you watch me,” chuckled Jinks. 

“Watch you! I will surely keep an eye 
on you, all right. A man that will skin 
his backers like this, will do most any- 
thing,” said Sam loudly with a grin, as 
he arose from his seat and stood limply 
up before Jinks, his knees growing 
weaker and his voice stronger. 

“But say, Jinks,” continued Sam, “what 
will happen when the suckers find that 
the mine has been salted—do we go to 
prison?” 

“Hell, no! That’s easy, they'll never 
find it out,” said Jinks, with a broad- 
flushing smile. “After the money is spent 
for the equipment—we'll freeze them out 
—nothing but assessments. One disaster 
after another will follow and all that sort 
of thing. We'll do bum timbering—the 
miners will refuse to work in her— 
they'll strike. A few convenient blasts 
put in by Rube, will cause the works to 
cave in—she’ll fill with water. It’ll cost 
thousands to reopen her. After a few 
heavy assessments the stockholders will 
refuse to come through. Then we’ll run 
the mine in debt—the lien holders will 
foreclose—the machinery will be sold to 
satisfy the creditors. After that, we'll 
be at liberty to relocate the dig’ins, and 
zo out and grab another bunch of 
suckers.” 

“Excuse me for the interruption, but 
say, Jinks, when does this thing start?” 
inquired the old man’s victim, with a 
grinny smile, bowing his knees, and 
drawing up closer to the desk. 

“You poor boob, she’s started now,” 
roared Jinks in rage, “you get a rig at 
the livery stable, go out to the dig’ins 
and get Rube. Don’t you come back to 
the office with him, you keep away from 
here. There's no use of our mixing up in 
this affair right in broad daylight. You 
can’t always tell how these things are 
going to come out—we may get into 
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mighty serious trouble. I'll lay the plans 
weil, and give Rube his instructions.” 


Big Gold Strike 


So read the headlines in one of the 
leading coast journals. The article stated 
that the well known mine promoter, 
Frank Jinks, had uncovered fabulous 
wealth in the Yellow Jacket gold mine 
near Gold Hill, Oregon. A single blast 
in the mine had opened a pay-shoot, 
which displayed pure gold nuggets; the 
vein was lined with rich specimen ore. 
Using the term of the old-timer miner, 
“there are millions in sight.” That Jinks 
and his associates had been operating 
the mine but a short time under a lease. 

“Dr. Higgins, the successful mine op- 
erator of Los Angeles, was at the mine 
when the strike was made. He had just 
arrived to inspect the property with a 
view of purchasing it for people in his 
city and closed the deal for the mine, 
paying immediately $100,000 in cash. The 
doctor informed the Leader’s corres- 
pondent that his people would organize 
acompany and equip the property at 
once, and that Jinks would be made gen- 
eral manager,” the article concluded. 

One summer day a smooth-shaven 
young man of the blonde persuasion 
alighted from an early morning train 
passing through the town of Gold Hill. 
Around his tall gaunt frame a corduroy 
suit of tan hung loosely; his feet were 
encased in a pair of high-laced boots of 
the same shade. He wore a pair of rim- 
less eye glasses; strapped over his shoul- 
der hung a well-filled canvas bag, dang- 
ling at his side. In one hand he carried 
a gold pan, and a pick hammer. His gen- 
eral get-up was that of the typical ten- 
derfoot of the region. 

Doffing his corduroy cap, he accosted 
an old man standing at the edge of the 
depot crowd. “Say mister, where is the 
nearest quartz mine?” 

“Just two blocks over there,” replied 
the old stage driver, pointing up the 
street, leading past the depot. 

“Well, I do declare, so near,” queried 
the new arrival, “how long has it been 
in operation? Twenty years, did you 
say?” 

Removing a pocket map from his side 
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pocket the stranger opened it hurriedly 
and gazed on its outlines. Then he con- 
tinued by asking the old veteran: 

“Which way points north?” 

Being shown, he strode over across 
the street and entered the leading hos- 
telry in the little town. 

The next day, after his morning meal, 
the tenderfoot with the pick and gold 
pan could have been seen wending his 
way out of town, headed toward a neigh- 
boring foothill, covered with a growth of 
pine and madrone trees, where several 
abandoned quartz mines were located. He 
continued these trips daily for nearly a 
fortnight. 

One morning the town attorney, Joe 
Skinner, on arriving at his office, found 
a new arrival awaiting him at the door. 

“Say, Judge, what will be your charges 
for drawing up a mining contract?” ask- 
ed the tenderfoot of the attorney as he 
drew near. 

“Five dollars, sir. If it should be an 
extraordinary document it will cost you 
more,” abruptly spoke the student of 
Blackstone. 

“Well! There is the lessor, and us 
three lessees. I will go and get my men 
and return at once,” said the lessee, 
quickly disappearing down the street. 

“Say, judge,” began the new arrival, as 
the four parties to the lease filed into the 
attorney’s office, “you make this instru- 
ment good and strong—and, I want three 
carbon copies to post on the mine. I will 
pay you ten dollars for your services. I 
just come from Coeur d’. Alene—I had a 
lease on a mine up there—the blooming 
thing was showing up fine. Some fellows 
came along and told me that my lease 
was no good. They offered me five thou- 
sand dollars for all my right, title and 
interest in and to the said premises. They 
told me that the property never would 
amount to anything—that they wanted 
to run a railroad across the premises. I 
said, ‘all right.’ And, say, judge, what do 
you think? Well, sir, those fellows sold 
that mine the next day for five hundred 
thousand dollars. Never again—I want 
one of those leases, that I won’t have to 
sell.” 

The lessor was Jim Dunn, an old time 
miner of the district. The other two les- 
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sees were a couple of tenderfeet, who had 
arrived in town, on mining bent. 

“What is your name, and the name of 
the mine you are buying?’ asked the at- 
torney of the new mine operator, after 
hé had completed the preliminaries of the 
lease on the typewriter. 

“Robert Chamberline. Why, the Yellow 
Jacket.” 

Instantly the eyes of the attorney 
gazed over at Jim Dunn. Both he and 
Dunn were residents of the district in 
the palmy days of the Yellow Jacket. 

“Well, Jim,” said the attorney, with a 
broad smile, the next day, on meeting 
Dunn on the street, “how did you become 
possessed with the Yellow Jacket? 
Really isn’t it a joke?” 

“Why, hell, no!” replied Dunn flushing 
up. “Those Los Angeles people deserted 
the Yellow Jacket long ago. It has been 
five years since I located a mining claim 
over the old works. I am acquiring a min- 
ing title to the property for the timber 
that is on it. I don’t expect the boob to 
ever buy it—I am just giving him the 
privilege of doing my annual assessment 
work for nothing.” 

Several weeks later the new mine op- 
erator and Jim Dunn entered the attor- 
ney’s office. 

“Well, judge,” began Chamberline, “my 
two partners have deserted me. I want 
you to make out a new lease for Mr. 
Dunn to sign. We feliows milled ten tons 
of that ore taken from the Yellow Jacket 
and it did not produce a color. I am go- 
ing to instal pumping machinery and 
commence at the bottom of the works. 
The consideration is two thousand dol- 
lars for the property in case I buy, just 
make the lease effective for six months 
from date, will you?” 

One day several months after Chamber- 
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line had procured the new lease from 
Dunn, Attorney Skinner received a wire 
from a brother attorney at Los Angeles, 
asking for a report on Yellow Jacket 
stock issued fourteen years before. It 
also stated ‘that the shares were the as- 
sets of a very needy widow woman.’ 

With a copy of the reply to the mes- 
sage, the attorney was in the act of visit- 
ing the nearby telegraph office, when in 
strode Chamberline flushed with excite- 
ment. He wildly rushed across the room 
with a small sack of ore, which he de- 
posited on the office table with a thud, 
and was turning to address Skinner, 
when the attorney bluntly began: 

“What the devil is the matter with you, 
Chamberline? For God’s sake, when are 
you going to get wise to your surround- 
ings? Look here! Read that!” he said, 
flashing the prepared message in front of 
Chamberline’s face. 

Chamberline read: “Yellow Jacket 
mine was salted; investors buncoed; they 
abandoned it; now being worked by a 
tenderfoot.” With a smile on his face, 
Chamberline crushed the paper in the 
palm of his hand then cast it scornfully 
on the floor at the feet of the bewildered 
attorney. 

“What are you doing?” snapped the 
excited Skinner, as he was in the act of 
picking the crumpled message from the 
floor. 

“Look!” said Chamberline calmly, with 
beaming eyes, as he reached for the un- 
tied glittering gold nuggets and specimen 
ore in a string across the table. 

“Great Heavens!” shrieked the amazed 
attorney, as he staggered toward the 
treasure, “where did you get it?” 

“The Yellow Jacket.” 

“How?” 

“Struck it in a new drift.” 














One Night in Bohemia 


By Sophie Garwood Williams 


T was spring in San Francisco. You 
could tell that by the glow of the 

daffodils, and the wealth of flow- 
ers on every street carner and the salty 
smell of the early fog that brought with 
it a memory of the tropics. Yes, it was 
spring and it was San Francisco. 

Frances Minchin leaned far out of the 
second story of her bed room window 
and gazed with gloomy eyes on the crowd 
below—a- surging busy evening crowd. 
Ferry whistles sounded from the Bay, 
groups of soldiers and sailors passed 
by, shop girls laughing and happy on 
their way home from work. Altogether, 
it was a typical Saturday night crowd. 

Frances was a young woman and she 
was lonely. If you had pressed her for 
the reason of this despondency she 
would have told you it was loneliness, 
sheer, desperate loneliness. 

Four years of endless grind as a news- 
paper reporter had not destroyed her 
dream of romance; the laughter of the 
world was still in her eyes. She wanted 
to forget for a time that the morrow 
would dawn for her as other morrows 
had done, dull, monotonous and gray. 

She had never been quite so lonely or 
depressed in the entire course of her 
life. She flung up her head and rose 
suddenly from her chair, decided and 
resolute. “Adventure and romance never 
dies, why should I not find it as others 
have done before me?” 

Very dainty and charming she ap- 
peared as she made ready for the street, 
dressed in her little tailor-made suit of 
gray, the close-fitting turban that re 
vealed the mass of dark brown hair be- 
neath, and fell in soft abandon of tiny 
curls about her neck. It was late eve- 
ning in Market street as she made her 
way slowly to Kearny street, the lights 
of the cafes blinked invitingly—she was 


not hungry, it was not food she craved, 
but the companionship of the care-free 
Bohemians. 

She paused uncertainly a moment be- 
fore the “Bologna,” a Bohemian cafe fa- 
miliar to all San Francisco dwellers. En- 
tering the brilliantly lighted door way 
she made her way to a table in one cor- 
ner of the room, where she could watch 
unseen the merry antics of the crowd 
about her. 

A waiter came up and _ hurriedly 
cleared away the remains of the last 
feast. Frances gave the order listlessly 
and looked about her. Approaching her 
table was a young wounded soldier re- 
cently discharged, she thought, from Let- 
terman Hospital. 

An impulse seized her to speak as he 
paused at her table. “Won't you sit 
down and join me?” she asked with a 
kindly smile. He hesitated for a frac- 
tion of a second. “Thank you, I will with 
pleasure,” he answered and sat down be- 
side her. 

They talked not of the war at first, 
but of those about them. 

“Do you come here often?” he inquired. 

“No, not often. Only when I am tired 
and despondent and rather than sit and 
mope at home in my room I come and 
watch these funny people enjoy them- 
selves. It is really amusing to watch 
them from the side lines, the women, 
many of them smoking not because they 
really like it or enjoy it, but rather be- 
cause it stamps them as Bohemians.” 

A crowd of diners at a near-by table 
attracted their attention. The girl had 
thrown her arm about the neck of her 
escort; he in turn drew her down to his 
lap. 

A disgusted smile appeared upon 
Frances’ face. “I suppose you wonder 
why I am here alone, and I do not blame 
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you for thinking it odd, but tonight I 
started out for adventure. It has been 
the one dream of my life to find it.” 

“And do you expect to find it here?” 
he questioned. 

“Why not?” she asked, “don’t you 
really believe that life is an adventure 
and that romance never dies.” 

He looked at her closely and saw that 
she was entirely out of keeping with her 
surroundings; fearless and unafraid, she 
could make her way into the world of 
men, her very fearlessness proving her 
protection. Her eyes were large, gray- 
ish blue eyes; eyes that seemed to see 
and understand many things that others 


cannot. He understood her better and 
was sorry for the first half-formed 
opinion. 


“You are—” she began, “one of our 
heroes. Won’t you tell me something 
about it?” 

“I would rather not talk of it,” he an- 
swered, “I am just a lonely soldier to- 
night and would rather help you in your 
quest of adventure if you will allow me.” 

“Very well,” she replied, “we will go 
and find it, and I will wager scme adven- 
ture happens to us tonight.” 

“What do you call adventure?” he 
questioned. 

“Why everything is adventure,” she 
answered. “Just think that little flower 
girl over there might be a little Russian 
princess in disguise, and the man stand- 
ing by the door a Robin Hood.” 

He smiled indulgently. “Suppose we go 
in search of it, then,” answered he. 

They made their way out slowly to 
Market street, amid the busy, surging 
crowd of men and women. 

“Why not here?” she asked, “don’t you 
think we could find the coveted adven- 
ture here in this place?” as they paused 
before a curio shop. 

“If you say so,” he answered. 
They entered the shop and became ab- 
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sorbed in the Oriental carvings of ivory 
and teak wood displayed. 

He begged to buy her a little gift, 
and she laughingly choose the little lucky 
idol, “but you must have one too,” she 
declared, “and I must buy it from my 
purse.” 

They walked slowly out of the shop to 
the crowded street again, but nothing 
really happened to them they could call 
adventure. 

The man looked down in the face of his 
companon and felt that romance might 
not be so difficult to find, indeed, he felt 
its nearness, as the girl walked beside 
him. 

“But it is time to go home,” she de- 
clared, consulting wrist watch, and draw- 
ing her fur about her shoulders prepara- 
tory to going. 

He asked if he might see her home. 

She hesitated and said “yes.” 

He hailed a street car. They entered, 
laughing and gay, then a surprised and 
startled expression came over his face 
as he reached for his fare and found his 
pocket empty of change. The girl saw 
his embarrassment. “Wait, I have it,” 
and she turned to the vanity case she al- 
ways carried with her, but the vanity 
case has disappeared also, and her look 
of concern turned to _ consternation. 


“Mine has been stolen, also,” she ex- 
claimed. 
“Shall we get off?” he asked. “I sup- 


pose there is nothing else to do.” 

Laughingly they left the car and 
walked slowly homeward. 

“Admit,” said Frances, “that some ad- 
venture did happen to us tonight.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I don’t regret my 
loss af money, though it was a month’s 
salary, if I may only see my little friend 
soon again, may I?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and the man 
thought in the up-turned face he read 
Romance, rose-hued and charming. 




















Lonesome Bill and the Phonograph Girl 


By Ellen M. Ramsay 


WK-BURR-RR” went the phono- 
AN graph. Lonesome Bill reached 

over mechanically and wound the 
crank, thereby restoring tempo and dash 
to Sousa’s band as rendered by his only 
companion at the Solitaire Mine. People 
who live much alone acquire sooner or 
later the habit of talking to themselves, 
or to the inanimate objects around them. 
Bill now addressed the phonograph. 

“Can’t you give us a new tune, pal? I’m 
sure tired of the old ones. No? Well, let’s 
have the good one.” 

He adjusted a new record as he spoke. 
There was a wheezy prelude and then 
the soft chords of a stringed orchestra. 
Bill sighed and leaned back in his chair 
contentedly, as a girl’s fresh, clear voice 
began to sing “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold.” He knew that the singer was a 
girl, for youth throbbed in every tone— 
warm, passionate youth, pledging itself 
to love that should live as long as life. 
The voice had that elusive, rich quality, 
known as color. Hard must be the heart 
that could hear it ummoved 

A rugged life of adventure had left 
Bill little time for sentiment, but he 
found himself responding to this song in 
some half defined way. He never tired 
of the song, although when he listened 
to it, he became possessed of a vague 
and wistful longing for something that 
he missed but could not define to him- 
self. 

The song ceased and Bill carefully re- 
moved the record. Thoughtfully, he tried 
to decipher the name in the center. “Sung 
by Vesta Carroll,” he read. 

“Carroll!” That was an appropriate 


name for such a signer. A sudden 
thought struck the miner. “Wonder 
what she’s like? Is she pretty? and her 


hair—is it gold like the song?” Bill de- 
cided that it probably was—red gold, and 





she was surely pretty. 

The more he thought of the matter, 
the more Bill became possessed of a de- 
sire to know just what Vesta Carroll 
looked like—in fact, just what she was 
like. A wild idea came to him. He had 
read of such things. Why not write to 
the girl and tell her how much her song 
had done to brighten his lonely exist- 
ence? Perhaps she would answer and 
tell him a little bit about herself. At all 
events it was no more than courtesy to 
send her his thanks. 

But Bill was bashful as he was big. 
Calling himself a fool, he sought his bunk 
and dreamed all night of a girl with red 
gold hair, who stood in the mouth of a 
monstrous phonograph horn and sang 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold.” He 
remembered the dream next day, though 
he could not recall the girl’s features. 

Again he thought of writing Vesta 
Carroll a letter and he continued to think 
of it for many days, the idea finally be- 
coming an obsession in his lonely life. 
Then one day, to his own surprise he 
acted on the thought and wrote a letter 
to Miss Vesta Carroll, care of the Ameri- 
can Talking Machine Company, New York 
City. It meant a twenty mile ride to mail 
the letter, but Bill went, pretending to 
himself rather sheepishly that he was 
tired of canned beans and wanted to buy 
pink frijoles to cook himself, from the 
little store which also served as post- 
office for Broncho Springs. 


II 


Miss Molly O’Reilly, better known to 
the vaudeville stage as Vesta Carroll, 
was down on her luck. From a success- 
ful vaudeville star, she found herself re- 
duced to the life of a poorly paid clerk 
in a New York department store, barely 
able to keep soul and body together. 
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An attack of grippe the previous fall 
had been the chief agent in her down- 
fall. Molly had lost her booking, and 
worse still, when she finally recovered, 
it was with a weakened throat that would 
need much rest and care before she could 
again sing. Her small savings had been 
spent for doctors and drugs and she 
faced the problem of supporting herself 
in a new occupation. 

The new work was hard on the weak- 
ened girl, and one cold followed an- 
other, until Molly sought the doctor 
again, to be told that there was a threat- 
ened spot on her lungs, and that she 
must seek a better climate and an out- 
door life, if she expected to regain her 
health. 

To Molly then, on the bluest day of her 
life, came a letter, addressed to Miss 
Vesta Carroll, care of the American 
Talking Machine Company, New York. 
Ordinarily such a superscription would 
have stirred the girl’s curiosity, but to- 
day she was too tired to be anything but 
apathetic. She noted idly that the letter 
had followed her through three changes 


of address, marking the downward trend 
of her finances. 

Then she opened the envelope and read 
the letter that held the result of hours 
of wrestling on Lonesome Bill’s part with 
the English language, as he sought to 


express himself on the written page. It 


read: 


“Dear Phonograph Girl: 

Somehow I know you too well to call 
you “Miss Carroll,” and you'll think I’m 
fresh if I say “Vesta,” so I am calling 
you the name I think of you by to my- 
self. You will think I am pretty fresh 
anyhow, writing this way without any 
introduction or anything; but I just had 
to tell you about that song of yours, 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold” on 
the phonograph record. I live up here all 
by myself in a little shack on a mining 
claim and it gets pretty lonesome at 
times. I bought the phonograph for com- 
pany but the tunes got worn out. Only 
yours has always been a winner. I can’t 
get tired of it and it has cheered me up 
a hundred times, when I was so blue I 
pretty nearly wanted to give up the 
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whole claim, just to get back to a town 
and real people. 

Lately I have been thinking about the 
girl who has such a lovely voice, and it 
seemed just naturally polite to write and 
thank you for the happiness you have 
given me. Of course, I don’t expect you 
will answer this letter, but if you do, 
won't you tell me a bit about yourself? It 
would make the song even better, to 
know about the girl who sings it, and 
think of her as a friend. 

If you ever come West, let me know 
where to buy tickets for your show. 
Best regards to yourself, and asking your 
pardon for butting in this way, I am, 
your respectful and humble servant, 


WILLIAM (Lonesome Bill) BUTLER, 


P. S.—A letter would always reach me 
care of Broncho Springs, New Mexico.” 


Molly had received not a few mash 
notes in her life, but this letter was so 
evidently genuine and sent with good 
intent, that she found herself thinking of 
the writer as a friend worth keeping. Of 
course she would answer and thank the 
miner for his appreciation. Then the ad- 
dress struck her—“New Mexico!” The 
doctor had said something about New 
Mexico. A breath of hope came to 
Molly. Perhaps— 


Ill 


Old Joe Perkins, store-keeper and 
postmaster at Broncho Springs, paused 
to scan the letter a second time. “Letter 
for Lonesome Bill,” he murmured. “First 
one I ever seen him get . Looks like he 
had a girl. Hi, there, Slim! Take this 
with you and drop it at the Solitaire.” 

Thus it was that Slim Green stopped at 
the shack on the Solitaire Mine only 
to find the door closed and Lonesome 
Bill away, presumably on a hunting ex- 
pedition. Slim threw the letter through 
a half opened window and it fell squarely 
on the cabin table. 

Bill saw the little square of white as 
he opened the door and reaching for it 
eagerly sent the phonograph on the edge 
of the table crashing to the floor. He had 
not dared hope for a reply to his letter 
but now that he had it, a strangely happy 
feeling flooded his being. He neglected 
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even to pick up the faithful phonograph 
as he took the little missive to the light 
and tore open the envelope flap. 

A picture fell out, and Bill beheld the 
smiling and autographed countenance of 
Vesta Carroll, in the days of her tri- 
umph, “Well, now,” he mused, “her 
hair?—it’s neither light nor dark. It must 
be medium—that is, red or red gold just 
like I thought.” Then he turned to the 
letter that had enclosed the picture. 

He read and a tender look crept over 
his face. The real girl was even lovelier 
than the imagined one if her letter were 
a guide. Molly had answered in his own 
friendly spirit. She had told of herself 
but touched lightly on her troubles. The 
brave spirit of her, however, and some- 
thing of her need came out toward the 
last of the letter, as Bill read: 

“So you see I may not be able to sing 
again, except through the phonograph 
records. You speak of my coming West. 
I wonder—do you know of any jobs out 
there? I can clerk or wait on table or 
wash dishes—any honest work, in fact, 
that will support me until I get my voice 
and health. The doctor says I must not 
spend another winter here. If you can 
help me in this, I shall always call you 
‘friend’.” 

Then there was a formal but friendly 
little ending. Bill read the letter and 
then reread it. He began to think more 
deeply and rapidly than he had ever done 
before in his life. One wild idea it 
seemed could lead to an idea even more 
wild, but Bill was bolder now. 

“Wants a job in the West,” said Bill. 
“We'll fix that. Anyway that little old 
stack of dust is getting too big to keep, 
and I’ve always had a hankering to view 
the sights in New York.” 

He turned to the cupboard and 
stumbled over the phonograph. He picked 
the instrument up only to find that it’s 
wheezy voice was silenced forever. What 
would have been a tragedy a day before 
failed to touch him now, however, as he 
whistled “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold” im a very flat key and the best of 
spirits. 

IV. 

It was really too soon to expect a let- 

ter from the West, but Molly was look- 
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ing at the mail rack in her shabby lodg- 
ing house, when a man’s voice arrested 
her attention. 

“Miss Carroll?” it said. 

“Why, yes,” said Molly, surprised to 
hear the stage name, which none of her 
fellow roomers knew. Turning she looked 
into the honest, gray eyes of a very big 
man. 

“Guess you don’t recognize me,” he 
said, “but I know you from your picture, 
though you are rather more peaked look- 
ing than a friend would like to see you. 
Red gold, too,” he added. 

The allusion to her hair was, of 
course, lost on Molly, but it did not take 
her Irish wit long to recognize her 
caller. 

“Are you—you can’t be Lonesome Bill, 
the phonograph man,” she cried. 

“You've said it,” the big man replied 
enthusiastically, “and you're the little 
phonograph girl.” 

It did not take much persuasion on 
Bill’s part to get Molly’s consent to a 
dinner together. Her thin face and pale 
color hurt him somehow and gave him 
the feeling that he must see her eat and 
eat well. Instinctively, he knew that she 
was undernourished and needed good 
food as much as a change of climate. 
However, Bill was tactful in his invita- 
tion, claiming that he was “scared” of 
French waiters and needed a guide with 
him when he ate, or else he would starve 
to death in New York. 

Seated at a table in a modest restau- 
rant (Molly had declared her clothes not 
presentable at the more fashionable 
places), the couple soon found them- 
selves talking like old friends. Bill had 
many original impressions of New York, 
and Molly was laughng, as she had not 
laughed for months. She ate well, too, 
as Bill noted keenly. 

“If beefsteak could be divine, that tea- 
bone certainly was,” she told him, fin- 
ishing her portion with a sigh of con- 
tent. 

Lonesome Bill laughed. 

“When you go West, you'll see a good 
deal of beefsteak,” he said. “It’s one of 
the natural products.” 

“Oh! have you a job for me?” asked 
Molly. She had been longing to question 
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him but had waited for him to speak 
first. 

“Why yes,” said her companion, “I 
know of two jobs you might consider. 
Old Joe Perkins at Broncho Springs is 
getting pretty old-like and wants a clerk 
in his store. I showed him your picture 
and he fell for it at once. Said the boys 
would come in from forty miles around 
to buy goods from such a pretty sales- 
lady. The hours would be easy, and you 
could have a little tent house to yourself 
to live in. You'd get well in no time.” 

“That sounds good to me,” said Molly. 
“The other job will have to go some to 
beat it.” 

Big Bill blushed and Molly, looking up, 
saw it. Then almost desperately, Bill 
plunged on. 

“Well, you see, Molly (she had told 
him her real name), this other job is— 
You’re lonesome and I’m lonesome, and 
I thought we might fix up a life partner- 
ship maybe. I know it’s sudden, but I’ve 
been loving you since the first time I 
heard you sing that song. I’ve made the 
old mine pay and we'll be rich when I 
finish her; but half of its yours, anyhow, 
for I never could have stuck out all the 
lonesomeness without the phonograph 
and your song.” 

He stopped and fixed pleading eyes on 
Molly’s face. Molly’s own eyes were 
downcast and her expression non-com- 
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mittal. Indeed she was thinking that 
partnership with Bill would always be a 
safe and solid proposition, but it was all 
so sudden. How could she? 

“Molly,” said Bill again, “when your 
letter came, the very same day, I broke 
the phonograph. I would have felt 
awful about it the day before, but some- 
how, when I knew you had to come 
West, I thought maybe it was a sign that 
—well, that the singer, when she knew 
about it, would take pity on me, espe- 
cially as she was lonesome like herself.” 

Then Molly laughed and raised her 
eyes to Bill. They told him something 
that made his heart leap and thrill, but 
what she said was: 

“Perhaps I'll never sing again. 
then?” 

“You’re my girl and I love you,” said 
Big Bill. 

Again Molly looked at him and mis- 
chief filled her eyes. 

“I’ve heard of a man marrying a wife 
to get a housekeeper, or a cook, or a 
teacher,” she said, “but I never heard of 
one marrying a wife for a phonograph.” 

“If you never did,” said Bill, and the 
thrill in his heart made him daringly 
bold, “you are going to, in just about 
sixty minutes more. I’m from the West 
where we believe in rapid action. Come 
along with me, ma’am, we're going to 
buy a marriage license.” 


What 


California 


By Annie E. Caldwell 


Roses great and roses small 
Rose leaves trembling to the fall 
Overflow the crystal bowl 


While sweet clouds of incense roll. 
Roses white and roses red 

Border all the garden bed 

With a beauty none may tell 
Beaming from each bud and bell 
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By Raymond S. Bartlett 


ever so slightly, to let the warm 

" air blow upon his face. Below, 
ragged shoulders of the land ran down 
into the sage country like uncouth ar- 
rows aimed at the desert’s heart. Around 
him little growths of juniper, rank with 
strange overgrowth, afforded shelter but 
nothing else. But for these stray patches 
and the continuous fragments of spiral 
rock, the slope of the whole mountain 
side was bare. 

It was high noon by the August sun. 
Nothing betokened life, save occasional 
lizards that scurried from rock to rock, 
great brooding birds that basked in the 
boiling heat, and the man, himself, under 
the juniper. It was a land of shades, of 
lonesome distances. As far as the eye 
could reach the bitter summits ran up to 
a swooning sky. Noontide burned and 
sickened, twilight waned and smoulder- 
ed. It was the country without a name 
in the great Southwest, the bad land of 
the desert. 

Some of the birds rose in the eddying 
heat, flapping their dusty wings across 
the air, then circled two by two in aim- 
less guise. 

“Buzzards,” the man ejaculated. He 
eyed them with a sombre interest for a 
time, then spat into the air. 

“Damn you, you won’t get me,” he 
cried suddenly, venomously. Then he got 
up from his place, seizing some pieces 
of the rock and threw them wildly and 
with promiscuous aim at the circling 
birds. 

The effect of throwing told on him. 
Back he sank, exhausted, into the juniper 
patch and feebly reached for his water 
bag. 

“It won’t last forever,” he muttered, 
measuring it. “A little more than a 
quart.” Whereupon he commenced to 


TE man parted the bushes back, 
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finger his holster as if, in some way, here 
was an answer to the whole business. 


Sheriff Ragan’s horse was nearly 
spent. Her right foreleg was bleeding 
and the mare’s pace was little more than 
a dejected limp. Ragan was leading her 
among the broken rocks and once, twice, 
stumbled himself, drunkenly. 

“It’s no use, Dolly,” he said at length.” 
This here party ain’t for us. No, sir. 
You're plumb through and I’m as bad, I 
guess. Damn this sheriff business any- 
how.” 

With this he halted. It was none too 
soon for the mare’s flanks trembled vi- 
ciously, bloody foam was beginning to 
fleck her mouth and a sound came from 
her red, distended nostrils like a breath- 
ing bellows. 

“Well, old lady, they’s no use for YOU 
to suffer,” rubbing her nose. “I reckon 
your trail ends here.” 

Letting go the bridle he watched while 
she stumbled to the ground. Then he 
took the water bag and haversack away, 
loosened the girth and pulled the saddle 
off. He hid this in a little pile of brush. 

“Good-bye, old gal,” he said affection- 
ately, then pulled the trigger. A shot 
shattered the air and Ragan, bag and 
haversack slung across his shoulder, was 
on his way. Not once did he pause in 
his path across the rocks nor did he look 
back the way that he had come. 

For an hour he stumbled on, halting 
only when obliged to. Now to shift the 
haversack and again to gulp a mouthful 
of the tepid water from the bag. 

“Jim Anderson’s a foxy bird alright,” 
he found himself ruminating. “But then 
again, he ain’t. He’s got a pretty hidin’ 
spot up here, but Gawd, the country ain't 
fit to cross over in an airship, let alone 
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live in. Rocks and rattlers, that’s all it 
is.” 


*s ¢+ ¢ *# 


The man saw him coming when he was 
no bigger than a moving speck among 
the rocks. From his nest in the juniper 
he felt secure enough but he drew the 
gun from his holster, fondled it for a sec- 
ond and then rubbed away some moisture 
that was dropping into his eyes from his 
forehead. 

“That’s him alright,” smiling grimly. 
“Now at five hundred yards there ain’t 
nothin walkin’ I can’t plug. Partic’ly 
these two-legged rattlers. As for this 
sheriff cuss, he’s smellin’ his end of day- 
light sure enough.” 

With that he raised his hand, his fore- 
arm tauting with the earnest aim. His 
finger felt for the trigger but, as it pulled 
back, the arm fell like a dead weight in 
front of him and the ball rocochetted 
harmlessly down the rocky slope below. 

“That’s Jim, alright.” The sheriff was 
peering out from his refuge down the 
slope.” He’s in that juniper. I saw the 
smoke when he was done with shootin’. 
Mebbe he’s finished now.” 

The man moved with a start. The 
juniper was waving above him and 
splotches of sunlight were trickling 
through onto the ground. He felt for his 
gun but that was gone. His hat lay in 
the dust beside him, the water bag was 
still there and a little canvas sack in 
which he carried grub. 

He raised himself, painfully, upon an 
elbow and peered out through the bushes. 
The sheriff saw him. 

“Well, Jim, so you’ve woke up.” Ragan 
smiled at him. “You’ve had a pretty 
nap. It’s the heat I guess that done it. 
Otherwise, sonny, I wouldn’t be standin’ 
here. That was a mighty close shave 
for Mister Raran though. Mighty care- 
less way you've got of greetin’ strang- 
ers. Oh, yes, I’ve got your toy. Able to 
travel?” 

The man was silent. 

“Forty hard miles to Benson,” the 
sheriff went on.” It’s goin’ to be a pinch 
for water at that. Mine’s almost gone 
and I guess you haven’t much to spare 
by the looks of things. If Dolly hadn’t 
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stumbled we’d be there sometime tomor- 
row, mebbe. I missed the trail, as it is, 
that’s when the others had scattered out, 
and here I am with you.” 

Then Jim Anderson remembered. Yes, 
here was the sheriff ready to take him 
back to the State known as law and 
order. He pictured the gang at Benson 
waiting for him. Crowley, the Wells 
Fargo agent, in particular. Ten thousand 
in currency. It seemed a pitiful, small 
amount, now, to risk one’s freedom for. 
“Twenty to forty years in the big house,” 
he found himself ruminating, then eyed 
the blazing rocks about him. Anything 
better than this though, a thousand fold, 
he thought. 

“Well,” he said at length and found his 
words were dry like the heat around him. 
“I expect they’ll be SOME reception com- 
mittee waiting. Crowley was sore, Ill 
bet.” 

“Oh, they’re a happy gang at Benson. 
It’s only been six days since you skipped 
out and, boy, you don’t know how they’ve 
learned to love you in that time. That’s 
why they sent me and the boys out. 
Feared you might get lonesome here 
alone. You've got the loot, of course?” 

“Every bill. I didn’t reckon to spend 
much of it up here. I guess, Billy, I 
took the wrong old trail this time. 
Where’s the rest of your gang?” 

“Oh, they’ve scattered out around the 
range. I wish I had their water, though. 
Mine’s nearly gone.” 

Anderson shaded his eyes with his 
hand. 

“Ever notice them birds, Billy?” he 
said. 

“Notice ’em? Why damn their stinkin’ 
skins they make me sick. Waitin’ for 
somethin’ to happen, I guess. Hope it 
ain’t goin’ to be us to happen for them.” 

“Well, I hope so, likewise. I ain’t got 
much to go back for, unless you rechon 
a long term in the old pen somethin’, but 
I don’t reckon to sit here and sizzle up 
to suit THEIR taste. If this here drink 
holds out we'll cheat ’em. They’s just 
one chance of water before we get to 
Benson. It’s the Great Black river. I’ve 
been down there fishin’ and huntin’. If 
we hit that we’ll fill the bags only its a 
mean trail down to it. A thousand feet 
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or more. But I know the way like a book. 
Dreamed of it last night, in fact.” 

Billy Ragan nodded. 

“If you don’t mind,” he offered, “we'll 
get goin’. I don’t expect no trouble from 
you, Jim, so we'll trot along like men to- 
gether. It’s past three o’clock and we 
can walk most of the night. The wife 
and kids are home and worryin’ I'll bet. 
I’ve been out, now, for five days and 
nights.” 

Anderson rose to his feet wearily. He 
took an uncertain step or so and looked 
off ruefully at the rocks beyond him. . 

“I’ve got a game leg,” he said, a slight 
limp showing in his gait when they 
struck out. “You won’t get no trouble 
from me, young feller. Guess I'll have 
to take it easy at first.” 

That night a dry, high moon arose 
above the vast. There was no relief in 
its white light from the dusty heat of the 
day. When it was time for eating the 
men munched some hard bread from the 
grub sack and tasted the contents of the 
water bag gingerly. 

“I guess we'd better stop.” It was 
Ragan talking. “I’m clean played out. 
Damn this sheriff business anyhow. 
How’s your water, Jim?” 

“I guess I’ve got a pint or so. You'd 
better take a swig of it. I had a lot this 
mornin’, and besides I reckon the Great 
Black ain’t far off now. We'd oughta hit 
it sometime tomorrow mornin’. How far’d 
we come today?” 

“I couldn’t tell you. No more’n eight 
miles, I guess. If it wasn’t for that game 
leg of yours we’d make it faster. How 
does it feel tonight?” 

“Oh, not so bad Billy. But in the 
mornin’ it’ll limber up again.” 

The next day it was worse. The way 
grew rockier and sandier it seemed, the 
sun hotter, more piercing. The men fell 
into a stumbling kind of gait and at noon 
they paused, exhausted. 

“We'd better halt,” Ragan said, “and 
try the shade of these here junipers. Jim 
I've gotta have a drink. My throat is 
burnin’ dry.” 

There was little left between them. 

“Have some,” the sheriff said, when he 
had done, and motioned Jim to drink. 

“T ain’t so thirsty, Billy. It’s this damn 
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leg that bothers. I’m a camel out here 
in this country. By the way, Jim, if you 
don’t mind, how many kids was it you 
said you've got?” 

“They’s three. Little Bill and Marjorie 
and Mary. Marjorie’s the youngest. She’s 
got her mother’s eyes. But Lord, that 
boy. He’s after his daddy sure enough. 
His birthday’s next week. I wonder what 
the little shaver’s doin’ now.” 

There followed a long silence. 

“We'll hit the water this afternoon, 
sure.” Anderson seemed to draw a mighty 
source of comfort from his words. “Then, 
Billy, we'll drink some, a whole bagful, 
mind you. That river’s a wonder. There 
it goes splashin’ down from the Big Bend 
country, it’s water cold as ice. And the 
fish that’s in it. Little speckled beauts 
they are. Gawd, but I can see it pilin’ 
up in little sheets of spray along the 
rocks.” 

In the afternoon the pair pushed on. 
The water was all gone now. Once Ra- 
gan broke out in a little snatch of song. 

“Stop that junk, Bill Ragan.” The 
other’s words were curt. “This sun has 
got you. This ain’t no time for singin’. 
That river can’t be much further along 
now.” 

And then night came. The sky burned 
from a dull red into shades of a cooler 
purple, streaked with fire. Then the yel- 
low rim of the moon commenced to show 
over the mountains. 

“Look, Billy, I told you so.” It was 
Anderson talking. “There’s the trail 
goin’ down to the canyon. There, off 
there, by them little cedars. I know the 
place of old. You can’t fool me.” 

He pointed to the ridge of rocks in the 
distance and beyond to where heaps of 
painted precipice shot up and met the 
sky. For a long time they stood there, 
like people of a dream, straining their 
eyes in the half light, while a sharp 
thirst racked their throats and little 
streaks of fire blazed in their brains. 

“Tomorrow,” Anderson muttered and 
then they camped for the night. ‘ 

In the morning their eyes were streak- 
ed with blood, their lips were swollen, 
broken. But out they struck, Anderson 
in the lead, limping, while the sheriff fol- 
lowed dazedly a sort of dry cackle of 
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song breaking at times from his lips. 

“There’s a spot in old Carlin where the 
cotton blossoms blow.” His words quav- 
ered crazily and as he walked the juniper 
seemed dancing to the music. 

“It’s damn funny how these here 
bushes keeps jigglin’ and rushin’ past,” 
he babbled. “Every time I look up they’s 
some of it dancin’ and dancin’ right here 
in the trail alongside me. I don’t like it, 
Jim, one bit. First thing I know the 
rocks will join in.” 

“You keep still, damn you,” Anderson 
croaked, turning a pair of burning eyes 
on him. “It’s this thirst has got you. 
We're nearly to the water now. Keep 
up your lip, sonny, and stop that daffy 
talk. You've got the kids you know.” 

Now the juniper commenced to grow 
in thicker patches, it seemed, and a short 
descent of the land began. Beyond them 
clear across, a mile or so it seemed, 
nothing but blazing space and purple 
heights. Below, for they were at the edge 
of the canyon now, the river crawled like 
a flushed serpent. 

“I told you, Billy,” Anderson was like 
a child in his delight. “That’s it down 
there. The Great Black, they call it. See 
the rocks along the shore. You know 
the place. Water Billy, water, water, 
water, oceans of it. 

The sheriff tittered. 

“Water?” he rubbed his hand across 
his eyes. “I don’t see no water. Now 
there’s an old song that goes, ‘She was 
bred in old Kentucky, get her boy you're 
mighty lucky, she’s an ember girl but 
plucky, she’s my Sue.’” 

“Listen here, Billy Ragan.” Anderson's 
words were sharp, insistent. “You sit 
down. Quick.” He took the haversack 
from his back, laid it out in the shape 
of a head rest on the rocks under some 
stunted cedars. Then he slung both of 
the water bags over his shoulders and 
motioned the sheriff to lie down. 

“Wait for me here,” he said. “It’s a 
damn bad trail down to the water, as I 
remember, and it may take a long time. 
I may slip besides, and then there won’t 
be no water. But it’s my place to go, of 
course. You’ve got your kids you know 
and I—why I’ve got no one in particular 
but Jeff Crowley, I guess.” 
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“Goin’ for water?” The sheriff tittered 
once more. “What water’s that, Jim?” 

Heedless, the other parted back some 
bushes at the canyon’s edge and took one 
step forward to the narrow ledge-like 
trail. Down it he went, zig-zagging hid- 
eously. He took one look at the sheriff 
and then disappeared, some rocks tum- 
bling down after him as he went. 

It was a long, weary way and the 
bushes that grew in the limestone wall 
cut out at him wickedly, humanly. Some- 
times he slipped and nearly lost his bal- 
ance. Below, the water gleamed, and 
above, the birds flew, circling two by two. 
Once he thought he heard the sheriff 
calling after him and again there came 
on the air the words of the sheriff’s crazy 
song. 

“It’s the thirst as does it,” he mutter- 
ed, keeping close to the wall and eyes 
always to the front. 

At length he was there. Right at the 
river’s edge. The water was limpid, 
flashing. Cool curves of shadows were 
falling over and into it and a few wil- 
lows were letting their long, lush fingers 
sway idly in the swimming tide. 

He knelt at the very edge. 

“Water,” he cried, rapturously, 
bathed his face in it. 

- +. + « 

“Gawd, look at that.” It was Jack 
Barry talking on the afternoon of the 
same day. He pointed to some little 
clumps of dwarfed cedars. 

The men leaned in their saddles and 
followed his gaze. 

“Billy Ragan, sure as hell,” someone 
offered. “And look, he’s gone clean loco. 
The fool is singin’.” 

Horses were urged forward and they 
drew up before a strange figure that was 
the sheriff. 

“Ragan,” Jack Barry shouted. “Don’t 
look at me like THAT. What in hell’s 
the matter?” 

“The trees is dancin’,” the man before 
them croaked. And then he giggled. 
“Have you see Jim?” he whined. 

“Anderson, you mean?” Barry was 
down from his saddle now, his water bag 
in hand. “You've seen him?” 

“Seen him?” The sheriff tittered. “I’ve 
seen him sure enough. He’s gone down to 


and 
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the river for some water. You know, the little patch of brush. And here they 
big river.” He pointed toward the des- found him lying, the pair of water bags 
ert with a laugh. over his shoulder. 
“She was bred in old Kentucky——” “It’s Jim, alright.” Barry was posi- 
“Stop that song.” The words of Barry tive. “He’s done his bit, Jim has. Water, 
bristled. “Water, the river? Where? Gawd.” Then someone whistled. 
He’s got ’em, boys, this time.” Then he “Well,” it was Jeff Crowley talking. 
looked out over the flat, rocky waste “If we stick it out on these damn plugs 
and his eye caught something that the all night it’s likely we'll hit the Great 
buzzards had seen before. Black by mornin’. Damn this sheriff 
They all walked over with him to a business anyhow.” 
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By Ella M. McLoney 


A sturdy sentinel you stand, 

With rugged sides that tell of power, 
A faithful watchman o’er the land 

To which your smile is richest dower. 


Life’s storms are shown by riven peak; 
The fires with which your heart once | 
flamed, 
Have cooled to ashes, and now speak 
Of ancient passions years have tamed. 


Spirit serene and grandeur true, 
With matchless beauties, new each 
day, 
These are the gifts time brought to you; 
These gifts are yours to hold alway. 


From snowy crown, in magic dressed 
By sunrise glory, evening’s glow, 

A message comes to hearts oppressed, 
Which brings a joy that all may know. 


It speaks of thought that fashioned all; 
Of love supreme that all enfolds; 

Of care that answers human call, 
And time that every good gift holds. 


It tells of peace that follows strife; 
Of purpose high that shall inspire 

The daily round of common life, 
With radiant trust and pure desire. 


On mountain top the vision clears; 
Life’s beauties show their fullest 
flower; 
’Tis fruitage of the hard fought years— 
Courage that dares, and love that’s 
power. 
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By Del 


DULL yet very distinct explosion 
attracted the attention of Police- 
man O’Brady. It was two o’clock 
in the morning and Van Ness Avenue 
was deserted. A nail in a number 10, 
shoe had been troubling O’Brady all 
evening. He was sitting on the steps of 
the Scottish Rite Auditorium bending the 
disturber of the law over with a knife. 
He put the shoe on and started in quest 
of the scene of the explosion. He had no 
more than started when a Ford with the 
top up rounded the corner of Bush Street 
and Van Ness Avenue, and lizzied past 
O’Brady. He noticed that there was no 
license plate on the machine, otherwise 
he would have taken the number as a 
precaution. He proceeded up Van Ness 
Avenue one block and turned the corner 
onto Bush Street. Twenty feet back 
from the corner a large piece of plate 
glass had been cut out of the display 
window of an automobile concern. 
O’Brady climbed through the aperture, 
thus made, into the store. Here he found 
the cause of the explosion. . The store 
safe had been dynamited. O’Brady com- 
mandeered the office phone and reported 
the crime to headquarters. In the course 
of the next week the police traced out the 
few clues they had. The criminals made 
good their escape because they under- 
stood San Francisco Police methods, and 
had carefully removed the license plate 
from their Ford. 

In a little town twenty or thirty miles 
out of Oakland where automobiles turn 
to the left to go to a certain well known 
roadhouse or to take a detour to Sacra- 
mento, Speed Cop Wells was tightening 
a bolt on the clutch of his Twin Indian. 
A dull, yet very distinct, explosion 
caused him to pause in his work for a 
moment. Speeders don’t make a noise 
like that, so he resumed the tightening 
of the bolt. What did concern him, how- 
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ever was that five minutes later a Ford 
with top up, and without a license plate 
rattled past him and took the detour to 
Sacramento. No license plate! Wells 
stepped on the starter, and caught up 
with the Ford before it had gone five hun- 
dred yards. The occupants, two tough 
looking men, acted rather suspicious, so 
he took them to the city jail. The next 
morning the proprietor of a local jew- 
elry store called the police on the phone 
and reported that burglars had cut a 
piece out of his display window, had en- 
tered the store, blown the safe, and 
stolen nine thousand five hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of jewelry and two hundred 
dollars in cash. 

A search of the Ford disclosed the jew- 
elry —a search of the prisoners brought 
forth the two hundred dollars. The crim- 
inals were captured because they did not 
understand rural police methods, and had 
removed the license plate from their 
Ford. 

This story does not concern itself with 
those two robberies. I read about them 
in the paper. I have related the details 
here because they demonstrate a theory 
Bill Givens propounded the other day. 
Plod on two hundred and fifty words, 
gentle reader, and in its place you'll 
come to the theory. 

First meet my friend Bill. Bill Givens 
is one of those Birds who takes the floor 
as soon as you've told him you're feeling 
better, and that your wife was elected 
president of the “Orphan’s Welfare So- 
ciety.” There are people to whom you 
would rather talk than listen, but Bill 
isn’t that kind of a talker. If you meet 
him in the hotel lobby he has a new joke. 
If you are riding across the continent 
with him, you don’t need a Pullman, be- 
cause he has a young book full to eluci- 
date. Bill’s calling is anything from 
treasurer of “The Florida House Boat 
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Land Co.” to the Dr. Givens of “Givens’ 
Light Lavendar Lozenges for Lazy Loaf- 
ers,” guaranteed to cure Tonsilitis, Ap- 
pendicitis, Paritenitis, Elephantiasis, 
Gout, Rheumatism, Corns, Hangnails, 
Dandruff, Black Eyes, and Cancer, all 
spelled with capitals. His latest is the 
North American Monopoly on Pink Lem- 
onade. 

The last time I saw Bill I was on my 
way to Frisco from the Santa Monica 
Road Race. Bill was on the same train 
putting miles between himself and the 
peanut peddlers he had sold the Pink 
Lemonade concession to. 

After the race I paid my bet, and when 
we were a few hours out of Los I went 
into the smoker to try the cigar my 
friend gave me when I paid him the fifty. 
Bill was in there smoking a cigar that he 
had bought with part of the fifteen hun- 
dred dollars lemonade concession pro- 
ceeds. 

“How are you?” said Bill. 

“Oh, I’m. feeling better,” I said, light- 
ing the cigar. 

“And your wife?” he asked. 

I started the old story, “She’s been 
elected president of the—” 

“Is this her third term, or just the 
tnird time you've told me about the same 
one?” and then without waiting for an 
answer “A very capable woman, but its 
the same old story anybody can make 
good if you put him in the right place. 
In fresh water a trout is about the most 
lively member of the Family Pisces there 
is, but put him in salt water, and as far 
as swimming is concerned he might as 
well be a hen. 

“Did I ever tell you about my friend 
J. Sterling Bradford? No! Well the 
first time I met him was in a tele- 
phone directory. I was selling stock 
in the Rain Cloud Improvement Co. Just 
about that time the Blue Sky Law went 
into effect. As a consequence I was 
looking under ‘A’ in the pink section of 
the telephone book for an attorney. The 
most likely name I saw was J. Sterling 
Bradford so I called at his office. Ten 
minutes later he was my attorney. 

“Brad’s knowledge of the finer points 
of law compared favorably with Samo- 
an’s erudition of President Wilson’s Four- 
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teen Points. But put him up before 
a jury, and with every movement of the 
tongue twelve judicial tears would drop. 
I don’t know about music charming 
beasts, but Brad’s chin music sure charm- 
ed the jurors. He could talk five minutes 
to a potato and then boil it in the tears 
which would well from its eyes. We will 
avoid unpleasant details of my own diffi- 
culty. All that need to be said about 
it is that a legal friend of Brad’s furnish- 
ed the knowledge of law, and Brad talk- 
ed the Grand Jury out of a lot of tears 
and incidentally out of indicting me. 
Then he advised me to take up some 
other business, and remarked that a man 
will make money if you put him in the 
right place, but if he heads into the 
wrong pew the best he can do is make 
money for the lawyers. Then poor Brad 
unwittingly proved his assertion. It hap- 
pened like this: 

“It seems that a certain Chinaman 
named Gee Kwong was standing on the 
corner of Grant Ave. and Jackson Sts. 
one afternoon, when another slant eyed 
gentleman named Hong Lee Wo stepped 
up to him and pumped a couple of bullets 
into the back of his head. The shots 
were heard down at the Hall of Justice, 
a block away, and the Police thinking an- 
other Tong War had broken out rushed 
two patrol wagons and twelve stalwart 
enforcers of the law to the scene of the 
outrage. 

“Hong Lee was surrounded, captured, 
and dragged before the Police Court. He 
said, ‘No Sabee’ and a plea of not guilty 
was entered for him. The following day 
young Bradford was retained by the 
court as Hong Lee Wo’s attorney, and as 
soon as Brad got an interpreter and 
found out that the Chinaman had an 
oversized roll, he took a great deal of 
interest in the case. 

“Before Hong had his preliminary 
hearing Brad relieved him of part of the 
roll, and armed with the filthy lucre, a 
list of Hong’s friends, and an interpreter, 
J. Sterling dashed forth on a calling 
tour. Now if there’s anything like a po- 
liceman in sight, its pretty hard to get 
a Chinaman to remember anything at the 
best, and if he has been persuaded with 
good American dollars that he has never 
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known a certain friend who is in ‘Dutch’ 
—well I could listen without a quiver to 
Mrs. Sphinx herself say, ‘My, Oh My, 
here I have been for three thousand 
years with a bunch of bunk secrets and 
haven’t told a soul—now friends just step 
up and I'll holler’—But if said Chinaman 
under those circumstances said anything 
but, ‘No Sabee’ I'd die on the spot from 
surprise. 

“The District Attorney had a couple of 
witnesses who saw the shooting, and all 
he needed to make a complete case was 
a motive; but here he got a jar. He hunt- 
ed through Chinatown from one end to 
the other for someone who knew Hong 
Lee, but the best he could get out of any 
of the brother Orientals was a sweet ‘No 
Sabee.’ They even tried putting Hong 
through the Third Degree. They met 
with about as much success as a Rabbi 
would running for High Mogul of the K. 
of C. He even said, ‘No Sabee’ to the 
interpreter’s questions. Then they fig- 
ured, ‘what’s the use of a motive anyway. 
We have two witnesses who saw the 
shooting. It was in broad day light and 
certainly it was done in a very cold- 
blooded manner’. Also they knew J. 
Sterling Bradford’s legal propensities. He 
didn’t know enough about law to juggle 
it over to his side under better conditions 
than these. And who could make a jury 
weep over a Chinaman? 

“That’s how things stood when Brad 
called me up one evening and told me 
that the case was called for the follow- 
ing day. The defense of Hong Lee Wo 
would be his masterpiece. Not only was 
he to make the plea, but he was handling 
the legal side of the case as well. If I 
cared to see my friend the District At- 
torney suffer a humiliating defeat, I 
should be on hand tomorrow morning. 

“There wasn’t much of a crowd there 
that first morning of the trial. The case 
hadn’t received much publicity because 
the prosecution had such a cinch. The 
jury had been sworn in and everything 
was set for a quiet walkaway for the 
State. I was in the court room a few 
minutes early, and from what I could 
learn of the case from the people around 
me I couldn’t see where Brad got all 
that stuff about the humiliating defeat 
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of the District Attorney. 

“The preliminaries were soon over and 
the prosecution called its first witness. 
He was an elderly man named Brown. 
He was out here from the East, and had 
been in China Town buying souvenirs on 
the afternoon of the crime. He had just 
come out of Sing Fat’s Mercantile Store, 
and was looking right at the two China- 
men when the shooting took place. There 
was apparently no provocation. No fight 
of any kind. A very deliberate murder he 
would say. He didn’t know enough about 
Tong Wars to duck and so he had watch- 
ed the affair until the police had arrived 
and arrested the defendant. Yes, he 
could identify Hong Lee Wo as the man 
who did the shooting. The defense did 
not wish to question the witness and he 
was dismissed. 

“The next witness called was a China 
Town guide who was with Mr. Brown 
when the shooting took place. There 
was no quarrel between the two China- 
men and the whole affair was very cold- 
blooded. He had had more experience 
with Tong Wars than had Mr. Brown, so 
he ducked back into Sing Fat’s as soon 
as the shots were fired. He could iden- 
tify Hong Lee Wo as the man who did 
the shooting. Again the defense did not 
wish to question the witness, and he was 
dismissed. The prosecution rested with 
the assertion that the apparent lack of 
motive for the crime proved its audacity 
and premeditation. A lawyer would have 
entered an objection to this, but Brad 
wasn’t a lawyer. He was a wind-jammer. 

“The first witness called for the de- 
fense was a Chinaman named Hi Lung. 
He was a friend of the deceased, Gee 
Kwong and also of the defendant, Hong 
Lee Wo. Hong Lee Wo had a wife who 
was very pretty and young. Gee Kwong 
saw her and decided to take unto himself 
a wife altho it be somebody else’s wife. 
His attentions had been resented by Mrs. 
Wo and finally when she turned him 
down he had stabbed her in the back. 
The following day Hong Lee Wo shot 
Gee Kwong. 

“Hong Lee took the stand next in his 
own behalf. Thru an interpreter he told 
the same story, adding that before he 
shot Gee Kwong he had gone to the po- 
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lice station and tried to get the police 
to help him. The police could not under- 
stand him and had kicked him out. There- 
upon he became possessed of an evil 
devil and shot the said Gee Kwong. 

“A sergeant of the police testified that 
a Chinaman had entered the police sta- 
tion the morning of the shooting, very 
much agitated about something. They 
couldn’t find out what he was talking 
about and so they had told him it was all 
right and to beat it. He couldn’t recog- 
nize the defendant as the man but then 
all Chinks looked alike to him dnyway 
so perhaps Hong Lee was the one. The 
defense rested, and the first day of the 
trial ended. 

“That night and the next morning that 
little old case got some publicity. The 
papers called it the “Chinese Triangle” 
and the “Oriental Love Murder.” Things 
were beginning to even up a little. The 
defense had more than a chance, and 
what was better here was thunder for 
the guns of J. Sterling Bradford. 


“So it happened that the next morning — 


the court room was packed with scandal 
mongers—and myself. Never before had 
such a sensational trial sprung up over 
night. Never had such a one come to so 
rapid a conclusion. All that remained 
were the arguments to the jury. The 
judge entered —the buzz of excitement 
was quieted. The court was seated, and 
the District Attorney began his plea. 

“It was short but to the point, demand- 
ing the stamping out of these Oriental 
outrages. Suppose the defendant had 
shot a white man in his mad rage? The 
situation should be dealt with none less 
severely because his victim was an Ori- 
ental. More than likely the murdered 
man had a large family which was de- 
pendant upon him for support. In the 
interests of humanity and civilization, the 
jury should bring back a verdict of 
‘Guilty’. 

“And then the great J. Sterling Bradford 
arose! He pictured a fair flower of the 
Orient, married and living happily with 
her husband, when the blaster of homes 
appeared. But what’s the use of me try- 
ing to tell it. Just let me say that accord- 
ing to Brad’s description that Chinese 
girl was a bird. As Pekin Ducks go, she 
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was some chicken. When help had been 
refused her bereaved husband by the po- 
lice, he had in a fury of rage, shot the 
Breaker of Hearts and Wrecker of 
Homes. ‘And gentlemen of the jury, what 
one among you would not do the same?’ 
Thus it went. When Brad had finished, 
I noticed thru my tear dimmed eyes that 
twelve handkerchiefs in the jury box 
were wiping twenty-four eyes. Even the 
judge in his instructions to the jury add- 
ed as an afterthought that perhaps jus- 
tice should be tempered with mercy. 
Brad had evidently won his case; there 
was not a dry eye in the house. 

“The jury filed out. Before their tears 
had time to dry they filed back in, and 
they looked with smiles toward Hong 
Lee Wo. The foreman of the jury stepped 
forward to read the verdict. He was in- 
terrupted by a commotion at the door. 
All eyes were turned in wrath to see who 
had the audacity to delay J. Sterling 
Bradford’s moment of victory. Every eye 
in the room then followed a Chinese girl 
down the aisle. She stopped when she 
stood before the judge. When I looked 
at that girl I wished that I was a China- 
man. 

“In any other court that young Pekin 
pullet would have been marched right 
back out the door she came in, but nobody 
could get their breath before she began 
to talk, and then they didn’t want to 
stop her. She said she was the wife of 
the deceased Gee Kwong. After he had 
been killed she spent the best part of 
two weeks throwing spit balls at Old Man 
Buddha, asking him to keep the devil 
away from her Sweet Cookie. It was just 
that morning that she had read an ac- 
count of the trial in a newspaper. It was 
all a lie! Hong Lee Wo wasn’t married 
at all. He had made quite a roll in this 
country and was going to China. He ask- 
ed her to go with him. She had always 
wanted to see China, you see she was 
born in San Francisco, but she couldn't 
as long as her husband Gee Kwong was 
hanging around. Hong Lee evidently 
took this as an invitation to bump poor 
Kwong off. She hadn’t meant it that 
way at all, and now she hated Hong Lee 
Wo. Imagine that line from a Chinese 
girl! The judge asked her how she hap- 
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pened to care for a man who couldn't 
even speak English. Did he refer to 
Hong Lee? Oh, she never really cared for 
him, she just wanted to go to China with 
him. And besides he could talk English 
as well as she could. They went to the 
University together. He was born in San 
Francisco too. Nobody could figure out 
just why she went back on Hong Lee so 
abruptly, but that’s one of the secrets 
Mrs. Sphinx hasn’t divulged as yet. 

“Well the District Attorney had her 
put on the stand and her testimony was 
entered in the records. Poor Brad didn’t 
even have sense enough to object. This 
time the jury reached a decision without 
leaving the box, and along with the ver- 
dict they made the recommendation that 
the said Hong Lee Wo be given a death 
sentence.” 

Bill stopped. I waited a moment for 
him to go on. When he didn’t, I began to 
get sore. “What’s all that got to do with 


this, ‘right man in the right place’ stuff,” 
I asked. 

“Oh,” said Bill “Brad had sense enough 
to see that he wasn’t a Lawyer, and he 
quit. I saw him in Los Angeles yester- 
day. He’s making more money in a day 
than I ever hope to make in a month.” 

I thought of the fifteen hundred lemon- 
ade money. “What’s he doing?” I ven- 
tured. 

Bill unfolded a San Francisco news- 
paper he had in his hand and pointed out 
an announcement in the Trans Bay 
News. It read: 

“The distinguished scientist and lec- 
turer, Mr. John S. Bradford, will give the 
first series of lectures to be given under 
the auspices of the Alameda County 
Poultry Raisers Association at the Oak- 
land Municipal Auditorium tomorrow 
night. The first lecture by Mr. Bradford 
will be on ‘The Domestication of Pekin 
Ducks.’ ” 


Lake Tahoe 


By Henrietta C. Penny 


The snow-capped mountains meet the bending sky 
Around thy shores oh! Tahoe; their green feet, 
Tree-draped with fir and pine, thy waters meet, 

And the pines are singing as the wind goes by. 

Thy blueness shames the summer sky today, 

Thy rippling waves blend with the pine-trees song, 
Thy clear depths call me as I drift along 

Round wooded point, or into rock-bound bay. 

But now a storm-cioud on yon distant height 
Shows us the lightning’s gleam, and then a sound 
Of rolling thunder; every peak around 

Answers with echoes, and a flash of light, 
Showing thy sterner aspect; but e’en so 
I love thee, Queen of Lakes, oh! blue Tahoe. 





A Vacation on the Yukon River 


By Agnes Rush Burr 


HE Indians who have an apt way 
of expressing the essence of an 

object in its name called the Yu- 
kon River, “Yukonna.” The fine flavor 
of a name thus given is almost impos- 
sible to translate and to say that “Yu- 
konna” means “The River” but expresses 
baldly what the Indians felt. The word 
was spoken by them almost with rever- 
ence, as if all other streams sank into 
insignificance beside this great river of 
the North, to them, majestic in beauty, 
terrible in strength, flowing on appar- 
ently without end. 

But though they knew little of the other 
great rivers of the world, the spirit of 
the Yukon spoke to them truly. This 
river has a wild, primeval beauty few 
great streams today retain. It has a ro- 
mance in the strange, fantastic fleet of 
the argonauts that sailed upon it in the 
wild rush of ’98 which no other river of 
untrodden solitudes knows. And in the 
picturesque boats of the fur traders of 
early days with their loads of blankets, 
guns, tea and tobacco for barter with 
the Indians, and in the steamers of to- 
day with their mammoth barges piled 
high with the merchandise of the world 
is a fleet of commerce as interesting as 
that of any of the great rivers of the mod- 
ern, busy world. 

A summer holiday on it is therefore 
full of rare and varied interest. One 
reaches the point of river embarkation on 
comfortable steamers through the Inside 
Passage and by modern observation cars 
over the White Pass, the trip even thus 
far being through some of the finest scen- 
ery in the world. One ends his journey 
at a primitive, historic settlement on an 
island in Bering Sea. The beginning and 
the ending are typical of the linking of 
modern comfort and methods with the 
beauty and charm of the wilderness that 


is the traveler’s experience during the 
journey. 

The boats for the trip down the river 
are taken at White Horse, a pleasant lit- 
tle town with wide, clean streets, numer- 
ous outfitting stores and several hotels. 
The barracks of the Northwest Mounted 
Police are here and if a wait for a boat 
is necessary, as is often the case, a visit 
to the quarters of this famous constabu- 
lary force is interesting. A trip can also 
be made by foot or by motor to the White 
Horse Rapids which are not far from the 
town and which in the gold rush days 
took such toll of life and property. 

The steamers of the Yukon are flat- 
bottomed, light draught boats but mod- 
ern and comfortable. An observation 
room is built forward on many of them 
so that one can sit in easy chairs before 
large plate glass windows and enjoy the 
scenery in comfort protected from wind 
and sun. Although far from the base of 
supplies, the menu includes fresh fruits, 
salads and such delicacies, and often 
moose and caribou steaks and other 
game in season. One is by no means out 
of the world, so far as creature com- 
forts are concerned, though he is touch- 
ing the edge of the Arctic. 

The boat slips out of the dock at White 
Horse with an almost imperceptible mo- 
tion and with scarcely a sound. In fact 
the absence of noise and the smooth 
movement of the boat make an impres- 
sion by their very unusualness. The ves- 
sel first pokes its nose up stream much 
to the amazement of the traveler. But 
this is merely to reach a basin in which 
the boat turns round and heads down 
stream and the voyage of more than two 
thousand miles is begun. 

At the very outset there is a wild, dis- 
tinctive beauty about the Yukon that en- 
chants. The river runs between high cut 
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banks, straight as palisades, a clear, soft 
putty color in tone, the tops fringed with 
slender, spear-tipped spruce that are re- 
flected in delicate wavering lines in the 
water. Sometimes these palisades stretch 
for miles, the fronts at times worn into 
rounded, bastionlike effect and here and 
there carved by wind and weather into 
strange faces and forms and hierogly- 
phics suggestive of Egyptian sculpture. 
Sometimes they disappear altogether and 
little grassy meadows, brilliant with wild 
flowers, take their place. At these points 
the mountains can be seen, mistily blue 
in the near distance, snow-capped on the 
horizon. And always there is the pervad- 
ing atmosphere of wildness, of strength, 
of great, untrodden solitudes. 

At first the channel is winding, slip- 
ping around great headlands, gliding 
through narrow stretches, swinging into 
broader reaches, giving enchanting vistas 
ahead of impressive banks, great forests, 
snow-capped mountains. The water is 
clear and sparkling, the current swift. 
The boat seems to havea strange method 
of progress. It appears to be swiftly 
drifting in shore, then, just when beach- 
ing seems inevitable, it turns and appar- 
ently as helplessly drifts to the other 
bank. But a strong hand and a keen eye 
are at the wheel. Piloting a Yukon boat 
is not an easy task. The channel changes 
constantly and the one at the wheel must 
almost listen to the voice of the waters 
for guidance as they ripple over bars, 
flow silently over the deep places, and 
fret over reefs and rocks. 

The course lies through Lake Lebarge, 
a beautiful sheet of water hemmed in by 
hills, then through the tortuous, but pic- 
turesque Thirtymile River in which more 
boats were wrecked in the gold rush days 
than in the White Horse Rapids because 
of the swift current and the many sub- 
merged rocks; and then out into broader 
waters. Cassiar Bar is passed where 
may be said was the first real start of 
gold mining in the Yukon for placer min- 
ing was done here in the ’80’s. Various 
little settlements can be seen here and 
there on the banks as the boat steams 
onward, mere tiny clusters of log houses 
are they on the edge of the wilderness, 
for back of them the spruce forests be- 
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gin and stretch away beyond the vision. 

The stops at these primitive settle- 
ments are interesting. The steamer 
swings up to the bank. A gang plank is 
thrown ashore. Mail and supplies are 
carried off while the few inhabitants clus- 
ter about and eye the passengers along 
the rail or ask the news. Among them 
may be an Indian with a papoose on her 
back, emphasizing to the passengers 
their touch with the primeval. Or some 
prospector may leave the boat and with 
pack on back trudge off through the wil- 
derness or put his belongings into a pol- 
ing boat and start on his lonesome jour- 
ney up some stream on a hopeful quest 
for gold. For it is said of the Alaskan 
prospector that he may be hatless and 
and shirtless and shoeless but never is 
he hopeless. 

The individual, however, that awaits 
the boat with the most eagerness is the 
Yukon dog. At the first sound of the 
steamer’s whistle he comes running, and 
so great is his ardor to be the first ar- 
rival, and so headlong his pace, that of- 
ten he is unable to check himself and 
plunges over the banks into the water. 
But he shows no concern. His one eager, 
hungry desire is to get the scraps the 
cook may throw from the galley. Anx- 
iously, apprehensively, he tears along 
the bank or splashes through the water, 
his face a picture of anxiety, his eyes, 
keen, alert. His expression is heartrend- 
ing. It seems to say, “Is it possible you 
are going without giving me anything?” 
Under this pleading, distressed gaze the 
hardest hearted cook is apt to relent and 
before the boat steams away, something 
is tossed to the hungry horde whereat a 
fracas ensues of snaps and barks and 
growls ending in a rolling, frantic mass 
of animals not unlike, in the energy dis- 
played, a football scrimmage. 

Interesting features abound as the boat 
slips onward. Eagle’s Nest Rock rears 
its hoary head with great cavities on its 
side that look like the entrance to mines. 
Tantalus Butte appears, a big headland 
that was given this name by early trad- 
ers and explorers because owing to the 
windings of the river it had a tantalizing 
way of appearing and disappearing with- 
out apparently ever getting nearer. Coal 
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has been found in this vicinity and is 
being mined to supply some of the boats 
and Dawson. 

Wood is, however, the chief fuel of 
these boats and the operation of “wood- 
ing up” is one of the picturesque events 
of the trip. The boat runs up to the 
bank, a gang-plank is thrown off, and the 
wood which has been cut and stacked in 
neat piles on the shore is wheeled on in 
hand trucks. While the work is being 
done, the passengers stroll ashore if they 
so desire, and gather wild flowers, or 
wild berries which grow in great ‘abund- 
ance all through Alaska. The smaller 
boats burn on an average a cord an hour, 
the larger boats, two cords. 

Among the interesting features of this 
part of the river are the Five Finger and 
Rink Rapids. At the Five Finger Rapids 
the banks of the river rise sheer, a big 
rock in the middle disputes the way, and 
the steamer runs cautiously, but swiftly 
in the narrow channel left it. The Rink 
Rapids are a short distance beyond 
where the water foams rapidly down a 
rather steep grade. The experience is 
productive of pleasant thrills but no 
danger and then the voyage proceeds 
through even wilder, more beautiful 
scenery than that already passed. 

Although all this stretch of water is 
popularly called the Yukon, the name is 
not correctly applied until the junction 
with the Pelly River is reached. This 
stream comes in from the north, and 
from here on the Yukon has many points 
of interest connected with its early his- 
tory. 

Down the Pelly in a canoe in 1842 
floated Robert Campbell, a factor of the 
Hudson Bay Company, who had come 
overland from Montreal. He decided that 
the junction of these two streams was 
a good point for a trading post and he 
established here Fort Selkirk. A few 
years later, however, it was burned by 
the Indians. It was never rebuilt by the 
Hudson Bay Company, but years later 
when gold was being discovered through- 
out this section, one of the three traders, 
Harper, McQuesten and Mayo, whose 
names are almost synonymous with the 
development of the Yukon, established a 
trading post near the site of the old fort. 
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This settlement is now one of the most 
pretentious on this part of the river. 
Quite a number of houses are scattered 
along the bank and a schoolhouse and 
general store add to the importance of 
the place. 

Past various little log settlements or 
perhaps a lonely cabin on the bank, the 
steamer glides and then a big dome- 
shaped mountain looms ahead with a 
strange looking scar on its side and Daw- 
son is reached. 

A change of boats is made here and a 
stop of several days is quite probable 
while waiting for the other steamer to 
arrive. This gives the traveler an oppor- 
tunity to see the town and the surround- 
ing country, a break in the river journey 
that is most enjoyable and interesting. 
There are comfortable hotels whose rates 
are not high, and autos can be hired for 
a trip to the creeks if one does not wish 
to walk. 

The town is picturesque. Wild flow- 
ers bloom in its wide streets. Little log 
cabins reminiscent of the early days are 
seen. Some of the dance halls of ’98 and 
’99 remain and bring to memory the tales 
of those wild times when showers of nug- 
gets rained on dancers, when humanity 
gone mad through the sudden posses- 
sion of gold plunged into a delirium of 
dissipation that startled the world. Sun- 
set Dome, back of the town, offers a stiff 
climb for “hikers” and a fine view up 
and down the river and of a wilderness 
of mountain peaks to the east. 

The trip to the creeks should not be 
missed. Mammoth dredges eat into the 
earth. Great hydraulic streams wash 
away hillsides. By both methods man is 
still seeking the gleaming grains that 
have made this region one of the most 
noted gold-producing areas of the world. 
The process is vastly different from that 
of the days of '98 when pick and shovel, 
windlass and bucket, primitive steam- 
pipe or simple open fire gleaned their 
millions from these frozen gravels. Over 
these creeks in those days hung often a 
continuous curtain of smoke from the 
fires kept going to thaw the ground which 
is frozen the year round here a few feet 
below the surface. But today everything 
is modern and efficient, autos spin over 
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good roads that have replaced the trial 
of the prospector and all that speaks of 
other days and other ways is a tumble 
down cabin here and there by the creek- 
side with moss growing on its sagging 
roof. 

Back once more on the restful, quiet 
boat a panorama of enchanting scenery 
glides by. Fortymile is passed, a mining 
camp of importance in the early days, 
for the Fortymilers in Yukon history are 
akin to the Forty-niners in the annals of 
California. Then soon the boundary be- 
tween Canada and Alaska is crossed and 
American waters reached. Eagle the first 
stop in Alaska proper, had at one time a 
promising future. The first United States 
District Court in Alaska was established 
here, a road was mapped and partially 
surveyed to the Pacific Coast at Valdez, 
and Eagle in those days felt it had a 
right to scream loudly. But gold was dis- 
covered at Fairbanks, the court was 
moved thither, the highway remained 
chiefly on the map, and Eagle had to con- 
tent itself with what is still today, the 
usual Yukon settlement of log houses, 
stores and a few other buildings. 

Circle City, the next stop, also had its 
dream of growth and prosperity. Gold 
was found on nearby creeks and as the 
city that immediately sprang into life 
thought itself on the Arctic Circle, it took 
the name. But this, like some of its 
other claims, proved a matter of hasty 
judgment. The Arctic Circle is some 
eighty miles farther down the river. The 
gold discovered was not in the paying 
quantities hoped for and so the settle- 
ment did not become the great city it 
had visioned. 

A change in the river is noticeable 
here. It broadens until in places the 
shores become mere dim lines. Trees, 
roots, branches and logs float in it. Chan- 
nels are everywhere and islands are nu- 
merous. Indeed the waters take on the 
appearance of a flood or an inland sea, 
for here at Circle began the Yukon Flats 
which extend for some two hundred and 
fifty miles and in which the river loses 
the aspect it has hitherto worn and rolls, 
a great, muddy waste of waters, ten 
miles broad at times. 

The next stop is Fort Yukon and the 
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first building the traveler is apt to notice 
is a large, neat log structure with shin- 
ing windows, snowy curtains and bloom- 
ing plants. This is the hospital of the 
mission established here by the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church and other of the 
mission buildings are grouped nearby. 

The town though of the same primitive 
appearance as the others passed, is cne 
of the most important on the upper Yu- 
kon. It was one of the earliest of the 
Hudson Bay posts being established a 
few years before Fort Selkirk. It was, 
too, one of the most pretentious, the log 
trading post being said to have had 
glazed windows, plastered walls and 
other comforts hitherto unknown to the 
wilderness. Near the present settlement 
is the old Hudson Bay cemetery in which 
are the oldest known graves of white 
people on this part of the Yukon. 

The town also achieves distinction 
from being on the Arctic Circle and the 
objective point of the “sunners” as those 
who come to see the midnight sun are 
called. And they come in increasing 
numbers yearly. The trip in itself is de- 
lightful, and the sight of the sun sinking 
over the stretch of waters almost to the 
horizon, remaining there seemingly sta- 
tionary for a few moments as if unde- 
cided whether to go to bed or to go to 
work again, and, having decided for the 
daily grind, proceeding along the horizon 
for a space and then slowly ascending, 
adds a unique feature to a trip already 
out of the common. 

At Rampart quite some distance be- 
yond Fort Yukon the high cut banks ap- 
pear again, welcome with their greenery 
and impressive lines after the waste of 
waters. Rampart also has distinction for 
here lived for a time Rex Beach, chron- 
icler of Alaskan life. Across from the 
little settlement is one of Uncle Sam’s 
experimental farms where wheat, oats, 
barley and other crops suitable for Arc- 
tic climates are being evolved. 

The most interesting stop of the mid- 
dle river is Tanana for here boats are 
again changed for the last lap of the 
journey. The town lies along the bank 
of the river which here is broad and 
swift and on the far horizon can be seen 
misty blue mountains. Clean, neat log 




















and frame houses and stores, the yellow, 
red-roofed buildings of Fort Gibbon at 
one end of the town and the bright quar- 
ters of the Protestant Episcopal Mission 
at the other end give the place an attrac- 
tive appearance. 

The Tanana River joins the Yukon 
here and those bound for Fairbanks pro- 
ceed up this stream to this metropolis of 
the interior, “the golden heart of 
Alaska” as it is called. From Fairbanks, 
the coast can be quickly reached by auto 
stage through magnificent scenery by 
those who wish to get back to the States 
more rapidly than by the Yukon route. 

But the traveler on the Yukon glides 
on down the river, past Ruby, the latest 
mining town to achieve fame; past the 
mouth of the Koyukuk, an important 
stream coming in from the North and 
easily recognizable by a high bluff that 
is quite a landmark and on which is a 
cross for a Roman Catholic archbishop 
murdered in the vicinity; past Nualto, 
the scene of an Indian massacre in the 
early days, and on by settlements of 
varying importance to the mouth. 

The scenery of this part of the river 
is pleasantly restful. It has little of the 
rugged beauty of the stretches farther 
north but it has the charm of broader 
waters and gentler shore lines. At times 
the banks rise in steep bluffs but the gen- 
eral tendency is to soften outlines. 
Wooded islands add picturesqueness here 
and there. 

The historical associations from Ta- 
nama down are chiefly Russian as those 
of the upper river are mostly English. 

In the early days it was not known 
that the river of the north frequented by 
the Hudson Bay traders and the mighty 
stream on which the Russians had estab- 
lished their trading posts was the same. 
The Hudson Bay people thought the Yu- 
kon emptied into the Arctic Ocean, the 
present Colville River being supposed to 
be a continuation of the Yukon. The Rus- 
sians called their stream the Kwikpak 
and believed it unnavigable a short dis- 
tancé beyond Tanana. It was not until 
the traders of the two companies met at 
the gatherings of the Indians at Tanana, 
for this was a great meeting place of the 
natives in the early days for the purpose 
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of barter, that the two streams were 
found to be the same. 

The records of the upper Yukon show 
but one destructive act of the Indians, 
the burning of Fort Selkirk, and then lit- 
tle or no injury was done to human life. 
But the lower river has several tales of 
massacre. At Nulato was enacted one of 
these tragedies. The settlement was 
practically wiped out, and Lieutenant 
Barnard of the English navy who was 
there at the time searching for news of 
Sir John Franklin’s party was one of the 
victims. He was buried there and his 
grave, marked with a simple cross, can 
still be seen. 

Another grave of note is also at Nu- 
alto, that of Robert Kennicott, the natu- 
ralist. He was in charge of the scientific 
corps of the expedition sent by the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company to find a 
route by way of Alaska and Siberia to 
Europe when the failure to lay the At- 
lantic cable seemed to make the finding 
of some overland way necessary. He died 
from the exposures and hardships. 

As the mouth of the river is approach- 
ed, the country grows increasingly flat 
and desolate. Occasionally in the dis- 
tance hills can be seen, but these also 
gradually disappear and the country 
loses all distinctive features. Low mud 
banks and bleaching driftwood add to the 
dreary effect. Only the width and sweep 
of the waters is impressive for it is no 
longer a river but a sea. 

The Yukon has many mouths. The 
low lying land that causes these numer- 
ous channels has been built up from the 
vast volume of silt and mud the stream 
brings down. Without doubt as the years 
pass, this land will continue to be built 
farther and farther out into Bering Sea. 

From the mouth of the river a short 
run is made to St. Michael’s, today’ ver- 
sion of an early Russian settlement. It 
is on an island in Bering Sea and con- 
sists of a little cluster of houses, stores 
and what is called by courtesy a hotel. 
Here the steamer is taken via Nome for 
Seattle and soon one is again in the bus- 
tle of modern life which seems all the 
more complex and noisy after these days 
of communion with the primeval on this 
great stream of the North. 














Second Hand 


By Charlie Jeffries 


' 0O OO OO EE! Woo oo oop ee 
W ee!” came the notes, clear and 
carrying; and again through the 
river bottom they rang, “Woo oo pee ee, 
pig, pig, pig.” By the effortless way that 
the young herdsman called, one might 
know that he had called swine before, 
many times before. And by the prompt 
way that the animals came tearing out of 
the thicket to him, one might know that 
this particular herd had answered his 
call many times before. 

The last squealing pig in, the herds- 
man counted them, made a mental note 
of the ones that were present, as well as 
those that were absent, threw them a 
few ears of corn, then prowled on down 
the bottom. 

Similar scenes often took place there 
in the bottom; for Jim Anderson was 
one that looked after his hogs, kept them 
rounded up and out of danger, kept them 
on a good range, doctored them when 
sick or crippled. Jim thought a great 
deal of his hogs. He never needlessly 
hurt them; never used a dog to nip them 
on the hind legs when driving them; nor 
cut their ears cruelly deep when marking 
them. And they, in return, put unlimit- 
ed confidence in him. In any kind of 
weather, as far as they could hear him, 
they would come at his call. 

If you have been enticed into reading 
this far, turn back a few pages to where 
Jim first acquired the nucleus of a herd 
—an old sow and seven pigs. Gradually, 
he picked up others, a runty shoat here, 
a fine gilt there, Berkshires, Poland- 
Chinas, Razorbacks, any kind. And the 
way he, without an ear of corn, carried 
them through the long dry summer 
months was an epic. He pulled weeds for 
them at noon and before breakfast; he to- 
ted watermelon rinds from the store, and, 
later on, he fed them slop from the rail- 


road construction camp. True, they never 
knew the satisfaction of a full feed, and 
squealed with hunger whenever Jim came 
near them, and though they grew lean 
and weak, he managed to keep them 
alive till the crops were gathered; then 
he turned them on the open range. After 
a few weeks running in the corn fields 
and potato patches, he tolled them to the 
river bottom. Here they found such feed- 
ing ground as they had never known. 
The rains had washed acorns and pecans 
in piles; out of the sloughs, sprang many 
succulent Autumn weeds, while, in the 
rich, alluvial loam, earth worms, as big 
around as a lead pencil, were to be had 
for the rooting. 

And Jim saw to it that they got the 
best that the land afforded. If down the 
river a little way, the mast was better, or 
the ground softer for rooting, he led 
them to it. He gave them copperas and 
charcoal to keep them healthy. He poured 
crude oil on their sleeping places to keep 
them clean. They thrived. 

And they went wild. It was surprising 
how quickly they went wild. One night 
in the bottom was sufficient to make 
them skittish. From that, their lapse into 
hog-barbarism was fast. They grew 
watchful and suspicious of sounds. A 
stranger could not approach them. They 
grew swift and active. They learned to 
give the quick death-stroke that only the 
wild hog can give. 

But their return to the primal was not 
complete. As the pictures of pen-life and 
the ways of pen-life faded from their 
memories, they drew closer to Jim. They 
were always glad to see him. He had but 
to appear among them, when from the 
tiniest pig to the roughest boar, they 
would come and lie down to be scratched. 
They would follow him anywhere, and 
that without the medium of an ear of 
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corn. With only an occasional “Woo 
pee,” he could have lead them to the end 
of the world. 

As they grew and fattened, the river- 
men took notice of them. Many a hunter 
stopped to admire the great, strapping 
barrows, as they, half hidden in a trash 
pile, ruammaged for the soured acorns. In 
particular, Lem Higgins, a trapper, who 
lived in a house-boat, did this. From ad- 
miring the hogs, it was but a step to 
wishing they were his, and from wishing 
they were his to wondering how he could 
make them his. In the past, he had of- 
ten made other men’s hogs his own, but 
it was something he never attempted un- 
less the opportunities were exceptionally 
favorable; for, of all thievery, hog steal- 
ing requires the most cunning work. So 
he planned and waited. 

A certain deep slough made out from 
the river a short distance, then turned 
and ran parallel with the main stream. 
The range on this strip of cut-off land 
was very fine. Overcup acorns, by the 
barrel, lay in the drifts. Many a time 
had Jim longingly wandered over this un- 
touched range. But he, as well as the 
other stockmen, was afraid of it. A sud- 
den rise in the river would throw the 
water through the slough and effectually 
trap any animal caught on the strip. 

Nobody knew this better than Lem 
Higgins. He reasoned that if Jim’s hogs 
should be swept away, he could rescue 
a number in his small boat, load them 
on his house-boat, then cut loose and 
drop down stream to safety. According- 
ly, he dinned into Jim’s ears the excel- 
lence of the acorns on the cut-off and 
poohooed at the danger of an overflow. 
Jim shook his head. Higgins was tena- 
cious. “You can bridge the slough,” he 
suggested. “Get you a spool of barb- 
wire, twist it into cables, and make you 
a suspension bridge. There are all kinds 
of trees on the bank that you can use as 
posts, and there are poles handy that you 
can make a floor out of; you can build 
it in a day.” 

The plan certainly did look feasible to 
Jim—and the acorns along the river bank 
were very fine. The bridge was built. 
Jim lead his herd across it and back 
several times to test it. It proved as 
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practical as the finest steel structure in 
the state. And in the untouched acorns 
of the cut-off he left his hogs. 

Now, Jim did not live in the bottcm, 
and when his herd was doing fairly well, 
he only went down every day or so to 
look at them. One morning, a neighbor 
came to his house and toid him the river 
was up. Jim stuffed a few ears of corn 
in his pocket and started for the bottom. 
He struck the river some distance above 
where his hogs were feeding. The stream 
was nearly bank-full and rising rapidly. 
He hastened down to the big slough and 
found the water pouring through it a min- 
ature river itself. He crossed on a swing- 
ing vine, and went on in search of his 
hogs. When he found them, he hurried 
them down to the bridge. Here he was 
abruptly stopped. The bridge was de- 
stroyed. Some fiend had cut the cables 
and what remained of the work churned 
and bobbed in the roaring current, hope- 
lessly beyond repair. 

Who had played him so dastardly a 
trick, Jim had no idea. But one thing 
he did know, his hogs were trapped. He 
knew that he could not hem them in a 
bend of the slough and force them to 
swim across, for the simple reason that 
they were not afraid of him. The only 
plan that he could think of was to lead 
them down the river seven miles to the 
wagon bridge. Of this, he was not very 
sanguine; for, not counting the distance, 
the way was extremely rough and muddy. 
However, he called the herd and started. 

They followed like a pack of dogs, 
playing around his feet, and cutting ca- 
pers of joy. After a mile or two, the 
undergrowth, at times, became so dense 
that Jim was forced to almost crawl. 
Boggy, and treacherous little sloughs had 
to be crossed. Enormous, fallen trees 
had to be gone around. Often he had to 
take his knife and cut his way through 
to open ground. From winding and 
scrambling and doubling in the thickets, 
they had a season of bogging and stick- 
ing in the waxy gumbo, and progress 
was very slow. The hogs tired easily. 
The herd that had started out a close 
packed, energetic bunch, gradually strung 
back and became silent. Jim called in- 
cessantly. At the sloughs, he was forced 
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to stop and coax and help the small ones 
over. He was tired himself, and muddy 
and cold. He trudged on calling, calling, 
calling. He called in his most persuasive 
note. He called till he was hoarse. The 
herd became more sluggish. The strong 
lean ones kept up fairly well, but the fat 
ones, grunting and panting, waddled far 
behind, and still behind them, trailed the 
little pigs, too tired to make a noise. 
Jim, at intervals, stopped and bunched 
them and gave them a few grains of corn. 
After eating, they would lie down. It was 
difficult to start them again. Worn as 
the hogs were, and the overflow, Jim 
knew not how near, if he ever gained the 
bridge, he knew it would be next to a 
miracle. 

The worst part of the way, Green Brier 
Rough, lay just ahead. This was a thicket 
of thorns and briers, so dense that the 
cattle and wild animals even never tried 
to go through it. The only possible way 
around this barrier, was by following the 
margin of the river, the few feet of 
steep bank between the water and the 
top. Jim climbed down to investigate. 
He found it worse than he expected. In- 
stead of being boggy and affording foot- 
hold, the banks were shelving, difficult 
enough for a man, and as for hogs, Jim 
knew the way was all but impossible. 

Jim did not know what to do. He sat 
down on a drift log and pulled off little 
pieces of bark and threw them in the 
water. He looked up the stream and 
down. Not a thing suggestive of a way 
out did he see. He looked wistfully at 
the oposite bank that, in great, towering 
hills, came down almost to the water’s 
edge. He looked back at the seething, 
boiling flood that steadily climbed the 
bank. 

Well, if his hogs were doomed to 
drown, he preferred that it should be by 
a quick plunge in the roaring river than 
to be caught by the slow, creeping over- 
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flow. So, scraping the mud from his 
shoes, he called the herd. They did not 
come. He called again. They came to 
the bank and stopped and looked around 
uncertainly. As he continued to call, and 
the plaintive notes rang through the bot- 
tom, the action of the animals became 
more unusual. They sniffed the air. They 
held their heads high, as if trying to see. 

They turned their heads _ sidewise, 
listening intently. Jim wondered why 
they did not come down. True, he 
was nearly hidden by the drift, but that 
ought not to bother them. He called 
louder, as an elocutionist would say, he 
put expression in it. From the towering 
heights on the other side and through 
the wild-wood, the quavering wail rever- 
berated and rang. Then it was a great, 
rough Razorback, with tusks like a mam- 
moth, broke ranks. Half walking, half 
sliding, he went down to the water and 
plunged in. The entire herd followed him. 
To Jim’s utter astonishment, instead of 
swimming down toward him, they held 
their course straight out in the stream. 
Jim called frantically. It did no good. 
The louder he called, the more anxious 
they seemed to get away. Jim wondered 
if they, having sensed their danger, were 
trying to escape by swimming across, or 
if they, like their Biblical progenators, 
were possessed with the devil. Jim call- 
ed his last time, then stopped to listen 
to the sound as it rang and rang. He 
made the discovery. It was the echo of 
his voice, the hogs were following. Be- 
cause of his peculiar acoustic situation, 
they had been deceived as to his loca- 
tion, and faithful to the last, they, as 
they thought, had braved the water to 
reach him. 

When the last little squealer had 
climbed the bank in safety, Jim, ever a 
rewarder of faithfulness, pulled off his 
belt and, using it as a sling, hurled after 
them three good ears of corn. 





The Dinner Guest 


By Anne Esty 


—-| AVE him if ye can, Lord! Save 
S| him if ye can!” silently Professor 
. Gallup reiterates this prayer as he 
stands in College Chapel on a warm, June 
day. Whether by audible or inaudible pe- 
tition, this kindly, big-hearted, old man 
always aproaches the deity as a confiden- 
tial adviser who has investigated and 
knows the justice of the cause he pleads. 

Chip, chip, chip. A stone-mason is cut- 
ting an initial letter in the slab, set in 
the wall to the right of the pulpit, where 
already chiseled into the stone are the 
names of twenty sons of the college, fal- 
len in battle. The morning light, stream- 
ing through the high, round-arched win- 
dows, brightens the buff-colored walls 
and glistens on the classic, white col- 
umns of the colonial hall. The gray 
benches are pushed away where hurry- 
ing boys left them. Only the professor, 
his collie dog, “Amo,” the white-clad 
mason, and his dull assistant are gather- 
ed for the ceremony. It is quiet in the 
great room, except for the twitter of 
birds in the maples that push their green 
branches almost through the open half of 
the windows, and the steady chip, chip, 
chip as the mallet drives the edged tool. 
To stop his ears against this sound the 
professor repeats his ritual. 

It is six months since Nick was re- 
ported “missing in action.” During all 
that time the flickering optimism of the 
old teacher has striven against the dark- 
ness of facts. Now the fingers of the 
stone-cutter seem itching to carve the ir- 
revocable as his heavy-faced boy hands 
him the delicate tool and he forms the 
“N” in “Nickolas Swenson.” 

“Stand back a little, Purfessa. Ef one 
o’ them chips gits in yer eye, it’s some 
chore to git it out.” The stone-mason 
grins down correctively from the top of 
the step-ladder. 


Professor Gallup walks away and seats 
himself by the side wall of the chapel. 
His vision is safe enough but he must 
have a care lest any of the stone enter 
his heart. Yet, at that very moment, 
Nick’s voice has spoken to him through 
the unshaven lips of the mason. “Some 
chore,” the rough slang rings in his ears 
as the boy used to say it. That’s just 
the way of it, Nick lives and speaks in 
every minute of the day! 

Chip, chip, chip from the chisel, and 
again the battling words of the prayer in 
the old man’s heart are hurled defiantly 
against the sound. “Save him if ye can, 
Lord! Save him if ye can!” The very 
form of the appeal acts as a charm 
against the noise of the tool, recalling 
the day five years ago, when the profes- 
sor rose before the faculty-meeting to 
plead for Nick. “Save him if ye can!” 
he had thundered at those human judges, 
“His father’s got a cancer and fourteen 
children. The boy’ll make a good second- 
rate minister. Save him if ye can!” His 
sharp tongue made impress on those 
academic hearts of stone. Nick, saved 
from deserved dismissal from college, 
was hunted out that winter evening, in 
his cold room in “North Dorm,” where 
the half-starved, country boy nursed his 
only asset, an aspiring faith in himself, 
and at the same time turned over in his 
mind a bit of resentment against his 
savior’s rating of his future, ministerial 
career. 

Soothing the boy’s pride, as he would 
stroke the up-standing bristles of Amo’s 
neck, Professor Gallup led Nick home 
like a rescued cur from the pound. Dur- 
ing the next four years he lived in the 
Gallups’ childless home. Before .supper 
was over that first night, he laughed with 
the bubbling joy of a child whose stom- 
ach is full; and, after all, little Nick with 
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his downy chin and his out-shooting arms 
and legs was only a child for all his man- 
ly dreams. He smiled over his allotment 
of tasks in the simple household, laughed 
at the difficulties of college studies 
tackled with the flabby arm of a “poor 
fit.’ But in the end he succeeded. “All 
because Professor Gallup helped me,” 
said Nick. “All because the boy had the 
stuff in him,” was his old friend’s 
rebuttal. 

He was always known as “Nick Gal- 
lup.” Few of his classmates would recog- 
nize the “Nickolas Swenson” of the stone- 
mason’s pattern as their red-headed Nick 
Gallup who broke the swimming record 
junior year. 

The mason pauses in his work to 
squint his eyes and blow the stone-dust 
from the half-completed name, then turns 
to engage the professor in conversation, 
the duties of host justly falling to him on 
this occasion. 

“I most ferget he weren’t your boy, 
everybody calling him ‘Gallup.’ It’s a 
lively kind o’ name, too, sorta spereted to 
cut in stone.” Chuckling, the stone-cutter 
reaches down for a sharpened chisel 
from the slow hand of his helper, then 
continues, “Last time I seen him, when I 
was working up to his fraternity-house, I 
says to him, ‘Mr. Gallup,’ I says, ‘what’s 
your pa purfessa of?’ and he says, quick 
as anything, he says, ‘Why, he’s pur- 
fessa o’ human kindness!’” 

There again! The voice of Nick speaks 
from the very stone. The professor closes 
his eyes and leans his white head against 
the wall. It is no simple matter to bury 
his dead, Nick’s resurrection is perpetual 
within him, revisualizing the merry boy 
and his vigorous ways as he slammed in 
and out of the home he so quickly accept- 
ed as his right, twisting the rugs about in 
the hall and filling the prim house with 
evidences of youthful energies. Never 
since their own little son died, years be- 
fore, had the even growth of the Gallups’ 
lives burst into the bloom of joy. The boy 
had grown to be theirs as truly as if he 
had been born in their house, instead of 
in that lonely, Vermont parsonage where 
disease and childbirth raced the dis- 
pirited parents of his body to their 


graves. 
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After he was graduated from college, 
Nick had enlisted and gone overseas. A 
few scribbled letters had found their way 
home and then silence. 

A wave of loneliness breaks over the 
professor and he gropes for that which 
can save him from self-pity. The living 
still call. He remembers repentantly that 
he did not ask his wife to come to the 
chapel with him that morning. He had 
dreaded her talk; she would slip her 
hand in his and tell him again that their 
boy, if he had lived, would be just Nick’s 
age. Things said that should be silent 
are harder on the ears than the chip of 
stone. The little wife knew where he 
was going, and in the resentment in her 
eyes, as he left her without urging her to 
accompany him, he had read where her 
morning would be spent. Pique always 
drove her to the child’s grave, to weed 
and water in the sun until she came home 
wheezing with asthma increased by re- 
newed sorrow and stooping in the heat 
There has been too much of that since 
Nick’s going lightened the housework. 
Springing to his feet, the professor hur- 
ries his long strides across the hall to an 
office where there is a telephone. Amo, 
startled from sleep, follows cringingly, 
realizing by animal telepathy his mas- 
ter’s shameful intention to deceive his 
wife. 

“Yes, dear,” by good luck he catches 
her before she leaves the house, “if it is 
perfectly convenient, I will bring a gen- 
tleman home to dinner.” The white- 
haired hypocrite hangs up the receiver 
and returns to the bench by the chapel 
wall, smiling to think how Nick would 
have enjoyed his naughtiness. The little 
wife won’t bend under the hot, cemetery 
sun. Company! How often has he felt 
the electric change wrought of that 
mighty word in his frugal home—the par- 
lor redusted, the dinner menu hastily am- 
plified, and at the appointed hour the ar- 
riving guest, who until now has played 
such an insignificant part in the whole 
fracas, ushered into the little, old room 
where the sofa and chairs still wear 
those absurdly ruffled covers of faded 
chintz whose youthful brightness was 
synchronous with that of their plump 
owner’s. 





THE DINNER GUEST 


Between the windows, by the child’s 
red rocking chair with its arm worn free 
of paint, Mrs. Gallup always stands, in 
her silk dress, her little round face— 
bless it—framed by her mother’s lace col- 
lar and a wee dab of a cap perched be- 
tween the scant, white memories of her 
own hair, curled over her forehead, and 
the big coil of gray, adopted hair, pinned 
on atop. Half the excited girl, dressed 
up to play party, and half the gracious 
hostess, defending the ease of her guest 
from suspicion of having caused a domes- 
tic occasion, she receives her visitor. But 
—the professor’s thoughts pause — who 
will be guest today? Anyone will do for 
the little wife to fuss over—he will stop 
on his way home and take Lauerbach 
back to dinner. Poor, old Lauerbach with 
his hated, German blood and his ever- 
lasting longwindedness, he'll be glad to 
feed a good meal into his over-boarding- 
housed stomach. Today is Friday, salt- 
fish day! Thank Heaven, he telephoned! 
The dinner’s addenda will cancel cod and 
his throat, dry from flying stone-dust, 
craves just those fresh fruits that he will 
gather from his deceit. 

The stone-mason’s work is done. The 
successful manservant of fate packs his 
tools, folds the step-ladder, and with his 
assistant at heel moves importantly 
away, brushing the flecks from his sleeve 
and throwing out “Good-bye, Purfessa!” 
as a last condecension from the artisan 
to the unemployed. As the door closes 
behind him, Professor Gallup pats Amo 
into quiescence and turns to silence for- 
ever the protesting prayer in his heart. 
Nick’s laugh is stilled and he is sleeping 
for a moment on some old battle-field; 
but Nick who worked so steadily against 
odds, first in the hope of bettering him- 
self and then with the desire of helping 
others, Nick’s spirit isn’t dead. A boy 
who has the stuff in him doesn’t fail, and 
a boy who hasn’t failed can’t die. It is 
well with the child however deep they 
cut his name in stone and hope for the 
living only dims before brighter hopes 
for the dead. 

The sound of the noon train drawing 
into the station has for years been the 
signal for the professor to leave off work 
and walk briskly home to dinner. Now, 
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obedient to the noise of its arrival, he 
rises, whistles to Amo, and starts across 
the elm-arched campus. 

The train has puffed away into silence 
by the time he reaches his home. He 
draws out the key-ring from his pocket, 
but the door is ceremoniously opened to 
him by the shiny-faced, Polish servant- 
maid, unfamiliar in stiff, white apron; 
and the professor awakes with a start 
from a dreamy consideration of keys. The 
Guest! Memory tears him as a bullet rips 
through the heart. Curse his constitu- 
tional forgetfulness! He had never given 
Lauerbach another thought. In order to 
moon over the memory of his dead, un- 
disturbed in his own, mean, little corner, 
he has played a contemptible trick on the 
very one he should have comforted. Hum- 
bly he moves through his door to the con- 
fessional. The lie that flew so nimbly 
over the wire must be acknowledged to 
his wife. Through the hallway he walks, 
his eyes lowered to the polished floor 
and the geometrically placed rugs. At 
the parlor door he lifts them and stands, 
the dupe of his own duplicity, before his 
wife. There as he pictured her the little 
woman waits, her round face as pinkly 
expectant as the hollyhocks that peep 
through the open windows at her back. 

“Annie. . . ,” the professor begins, 
wishing with all his heart that Nick were 
here with his light touch on a heavy sit- 
uation. It was really preposterous what 
the little woman would take from Nick, 
while her husband might expect nothing 
but dumb, incredulous indignation re- 
turned for his smallest sin. 

“Annie. ,”’ he begins again as he 
steps within the parlor door. The clang 
of the door-bell interrupts him and there 
is a welcome pause while the maid ans- 
wers its call. Before he finds tongue 
to go on, Amo who is never allowed in 
the house, jumps over discipline and 
rushes through the open door, barking 
and thrusting the rugs about in clumsy 
excitement. Then the young maid, breath- 
ing heavily, enters the room. “Meesis,” 
she calls, “master Neek, ’ee come back, 
all but ‘ees arm!” Mrs. Gallup runs out 
into the hall with the funny, springing 
skip of a young lamb. Her husband fol- 
lows to find her, with flushed face, 
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rumpled collar, and upstanding cap, cry- 
ing and hugging a young man with red 
hair, whose lean, brown face is bending 
over hers. The laughing soldier pushes 
out his left arm above Mrs. Gallup’s head 
and wrings the professor’s hand. 

“Nick, Nick!” They have to help the 
old man to a seat. He looks up at the 
soiled, khaki-clad figure with one empty 
coat sleeve tucked into a pocket. “Where 
ye been, boy?” he asks sternly, as if ques- 
tioning a naughty child. 

“German hell-hole, hospital. It’s a reel 
as long as one of old Lauerbach’s ser- 
mons. I'll run it through after feed— 
haven’t eaten since I left home!” 

The older man rises with a vigorous 
grunt and plumps his great arm across 
the boy’s square shoulders, above which 
he towers by several inches. “Come, boy, 
yer dinner’s ready.” Together the two 
follow the bustling, little woman to the 
dining-room’s festal board. 

The maimed soldier stands at attention 
behind his old place at the table, set 
ready for his use. A shyness like that 
that filled him at his first coming here in 
freshman year, makes him lower his eyes. 
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Rising odors of home-cooked roast beef 
are good in his nostrils, and into his con- 
sciousness floats his first complete real- 
ization of the devotion offered him by the 
loving, old couple. 

“How did you know I was coming, sir?” 
he asks, “I didn’t send any message. You 
must have thought I was dead all this 
time.” 

In the overwhelming joy of Nick’s re- 
turn, the professor had lost thought of 
his deceit. Now it’s out! He glances in 
fear at his wife. Thank goodness, she is 
occupied with the consummation of hos- 
pitalities and takes no notice of incon- 
sistencies that jump with her desires. 

The old teacher swells out his chest in 
safe assurance, no need now when every- 
body is happy to feel squeamish about a 
little moral shiftiness. He beams benign- 
ly on Nick but, at the same time, fills his 
tone with a blast of finality that withers 
the budding questions on the young 
man’s lips. “No need of a message, boy, 
I knew ye were coming,” he thunders, 
and then, “Dead? Dead? How could ye be 
dead, when I was praying for ye, night 
and day?” 


Captain Biggs 


By Arthur Lawrence Bolton 


Old Captain Biggs, of the Barque Malay, 
Was fishing in Bolinas Bay, 

An old arm chair in the stern of his skiff, 

He seated there all pompous and stiff, 

His colored lackey at the sculls, 

Dipping indifferent, ’twixt breezes and lulls. 
It happened that the Ida A 

Slipping her moorings up the Bay, 

Was dropping out on the out-going tide, 
When the Captain’s boat bumped into her side, 
And Captain Biggs with his avoirdupois, 

A graceful bow, and not any noise, 

Went over the stern, to the fishes below, 
And he’s down there yet, for all I know. 





Bebe Dortmore in Efficiency 


By F. F. Smith 


HAD “gotten into the wrong pew.” 
Instead of being the perfectly 

proper eighteen-year-old daugh- 
ter of Major Ashley, I had broken all 
rules of propriety by going to Chinatown 
with Ted Pixley after solo practice, and 
getting lost. 

Ted and I had known each other from 
childhood and, as I faced the family coun- 
cil at ten-thirty, after being rescued by 
our old cook, Jim Lee, they agreed that 
all childhood relationships and pranks 
should cease at 12. Ted said (under his 
breath) as he went out, looking at Aunt 
Nan, “Cat!” 

I wanted a career and saw myself set- 
tled and centered in a wonderful room 
furnished with teakwood. My fad was at 
the bottom of all this trouble. Ted — 
special illustrator on one of the big dail- 
ies—had run into a wonderful bargain at 
Sing Fat’s that morning. Davis had called 
me up as I was going out and Ted had 
made an appointment with me for nine 
o’clock. 

“What a lark it will be, Ted,” I whis- 
pered and hung up the ’phone. It was! 
We were going down Jackson Street and 
I was lost in wonder for I had never been 
there in the evening before, when Ted 
jumped in front of me just as a pistol 
shot rang out. “In, Bebe, in there!” he 
shouted. “It’s the highbinders! The 
Tongs are on the war-path.” 

I was in, and I was in darkness, but 
where was Ted? I stumbled down some 
steps and saw a wee twinkling light in 
the distance before me. I made for it 
and got to a landing only to see three 
narrow passages going off into the dark- 
ness. Out from the right one forms were 
coming toward me. I gave one look and 
fled down the left. Fear? I did not 
know the meaning of the word, but I 
had a very queer sensation in my knees. 


Soon I went down another five steps and 
saw an outer opening to the left. I could 
see the stars. I crept slowly on, then 
up a few steps and on again. I thought 
I heard my name called behind me, but 
I kept on going. I reached the opening 
and was making a quick run for freedom 
when a strong arm pulled me into a 
room. Turning, I faced a dozen or more 
Chinese, all talking at once to me. It 
sounded like the wailing of a lost soul 
and I backed up against the wall. 

“How dare you?” I demanded of the 
man who had pulled me into the room. It 
was of no use to scream. My brain work- 
ed like lightning. I was just going to pro- 
claim the fact that I was the daughter 
of Major Ashley, U. S. A., when a happy 
thought struck me. The man on my right 
was peering into my face when, quick as 
thought, I pulled out of my bosom a good- 
sized flag of the Stars and Stripes. (It 
was a fancy of mine to wear it.) Folding 
it around my shoulders, I held up one 
corner in front of me. Every Chinaman 
stood up, and I took command. 

“Attention!” I called. “Every man 
pass by me out of this room. Woe to the 
one who puts a finger on this flag. Open 
that door!” and quick as a flash they did. 
“March, every man of you! Right, left; 
right, left,” and just as the last man 
passed me another form came from some- 
where, from an inner room. It was Jim 
Lee, our cook. His face was a study, of 
course, and I could have hugged him. 

“These men all right, Miss Bebe,” he 
was telling me, at the same time carry- 
ing on a conversation with the disappear- 
ing crowd of Chinese. 

“Take me home, Jim!” I commanded. 
“Here, come this way. There’s an open- 
ing.” 

“No, that no opening, that go down 
very far.” 
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“But the stairs, Jim?” 

“Oh, that just where old stairs was 
long ’go. We go this way,” and he led me 
out the same way I had come in. We 
reached the wee light at the turn when, 
out of breath, bringing a policeman, 
came Ted. 

“Hurry, Bebe. The folks are on edge, 
they are up in arms.” 

“Oh, Ted, what made you tell them?” 
I wailed. “I’m in for it now. It means 
a lecture from Dad, and Aunt Nan won’t 
let up for weeks. But then, there’s 
mother dear—she’ll understand. Of 
course, the boys will tease, but I won’t 
mind, for I am standing at the threshold 
of my career.” 

Mother met us first. 
kind, gentle voice: 

“C. S. stands for many things, dear, 
and one is Common Sense.” 

Just then Doris brought a telegram 
from Dad. He had been called South, 
but then, Aunt Nan—vwriter of free 
verse—and the boys had to be faced. I 
made a face at Leslie as I passed him. 
“Remember you cut school today,” I 
whispered and he wilted. John was se- 
cretly too glad to see me, so Aunt Nan, 
in the state of a roaring lion, was the 
only serious one to settle. She clamored, 
the minute I entered the room, “Bebe 
Dortmore, there is only one thing I would 
advise your mother to have you schooled 
in, and that is——” It was coming, I 
knew, and I saw my career vanishing 
like mist before the sun. Ted looked 
daggers. I would be sent away some- 
where to more schools! Only mother 
knew I was taking the course of lessons 
in “How to Discover and Express Your 
Gift.” Tomorrow was the third lesson 
and my turn to give a paper. 

“You do not know the meaning of the 
word ‘efficiency,’” she continued. “You 
should become acquainted with it, assim- 
ilate and possess it. It has made me 
what I am, and——” It was right here 
that Ted walked out, as I said before, 
whispering, “Cat!” Aunt Nan was still 
talking but I went out to see Ted off. 
“She’s a dear, Ted, after all,” and, wav- 
ing him a good-night, I slipped by the 
library door up to my room. 

“Phew! what a narrow escape!” I said 


She said in her 
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to Polly who, hearing me come in, start- 
ed to mutter quickly. Telling Betty not 
to mind, I was glad to be alone to think 
things over. The “lark” had not amount- 
ed to much, the scolding was forgotten, 
but the fact that I had been able to live 
up to my new name—the one given to 
me in the first lesson of this wonderful 
course—made my pulse beat and, reach- 
ing for The American Dictionary, I felt 
ready for anything. 

“Efficiency —-C—D—E—Ee—Ef—here it 
is,” and so studying I fell asleep. 

The morning was glorious. “Good 
morning, Polly! Polly want breakfast?” 
I called, jumping out of bed. 

“Efficiency, efficiency!” shrieked Polly, 
then went off into “Ha, ha! Polly’s the 
bird!” 

“Yes, Polly, 1 must become acquainted 
with and possess it”—and I hurried down 
to breakfast. The dining-room with its 
oval windows looked out on San Fran- 
cisco Bay and a huge transport was mak- 
ing the Golden Gate, while the ferry- 
boats were going in different directions. 
All the world was alive and active. The 
boys had gone an hour ago to Mare 
Island. Doris said mother was taking 
coffee in her room. 

“And where’s Aunt Nan?” I whispered. 

“Look!” and Doris pointed to a dark 
object at that point of the garden just 
over the cliffs. “Writing!” 

“All right, Doris. I'll have coffee with 
mother.” So I bounded up the stairs. 

“You’re the dearest mother in the 
world,” I said at the end of the third 
kiss. 

“And Prue,”—she always called me 
Prue when we were alone—“you will 
prove efficiency in your life. I know you 
will!” and, patting my hand, she said, 
“John has decided to bo gack to Harvard 
now that the war is over, and Leslie is 
going with him. Dad and I go to the 
Islands at the end of the year.” 

“And I, mother, I will meanwhile be 
looking for ‘efficiency!’” 

Two o’clock found me at the Montgom- 
ery. I said to the elevator boy, “Fourth 
floor, please.” At the second we stopped 
and took in a young man in uniform. I 
saw he was a First Lieutenant, but got 
no farther. “Fourth floor,” called the 














boy and, he of the uniform leading the 
way out, turned the passage and preced- 
ed me into Room 63. As I took my seat 
in class I felt the psychological moment 
of my career had come. There were 
twelve of us and we were all named. I 
was Harmony. Then there were Char- 
ity, Joy, Wisdom, Prosperity, Love and 
the rest. I was curious. Of course the 
new-comer would receive a name after 
the first concentration was over. Our 
teacher (I sometimes thought his sex a 
mistake. He was so gentle and I had 
been used to comparing every. man with 
Dad and the boys), had said from the 
first, “I am Inspiration,” and of course it 
was from this inspiration we had re- 
ceived our names. When, after a five- 
minute period of concentration, he had 
turned to me and said, “I name you Har- 
mony.” I certainly was surprised, it 
seemed so foreign to my nature. Dad 
called me ‘Little Cyclone!’ I quickly 
ran over the names in my mind as I 
looked into the different faces. Charity 
was whispering to Prosperity; Wisdom 
sat with closed eyes; Peace was looking 
peeved at an open window. Behind her 
two chairs were still vacant, and 
I couldn’t remember their occupants’ 
names, but Inspiration was beginning. 
He always took a drink and then smelled 
the flowers which he insisted on having 
before him—he said they were like 
angels and he liked their fragrance. 
“Now, Joy,” he was saying, “will you go 
to the door, please? and you, Love, sit 
here at my right-hand, I like to have you 
here. And this dear one (meaning the 
new-comer), must have a name before 
we take up the class work for today.” 
Punctuality, out of breath, having ar- 
rived with Truth, the seats were full. I 
just then discovered there were thirteen 
of us and whispered to Victory about it. 
Victory slapped back, “That’s only a 
false belief, let go of it,” and, turning, 
beamed on the new-comer. She was forty 
and single. 

“Now, children, we will concentrate,” 
said Inspiration and after another drink 
he sank down into the only comfortable 
chair in the room. The rest of us were 
in straight-backed ones—he had told us 
they were better for the spine. His must 
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have been portable and elastic for he 
fitted perfectly into the rolling back of 
his rocker. Then there was a deep si- 
lence, broken only by the faint swishing 
of the rockers on Inspiration’s chair. I 
sensed a sneeze coming and, opening my 
eyes to look for my handkerchief, felt 
the gaze of the brown eyes of the new- 
comer on me. Yes, there was just a wee 
bit of mischief in them and something in 
me, outside of the Harmony part, re- 
sponded. 

“Young man, I‘ have named you. You 
are Efficiency,” and Inspiration heaved 
a heavy sigh as though he longed to be 
what the name implied. Then followed 
a heated discussion as to its meaning. 
Prosperity said it meant “Character; full 
of energy.” Wisdom was not quite cer- 
tain, but said her mother-in-law was al- 
ways called efficient, as she could always 
produce the desired results in anything 
she started. Ted, the Dearest, told her 
so. A quick tap from Inspiration brought 
us to order and the class was ready for 
the afternoon’s special work. 

“Harmony, we will have your paper 
read.” I started, as though from a 
dream. I glanced at Joy, a bud of eigh- 
teen. Her dimples came and went as she 
nodded, “Go on.” Love was slightly in- 
terested and Charity pointed to the clock. 
In spite of all I could do, I had to meet 
the brown eyes opposite me and in their 
depths I read the definition which I had 
found in the dictionary, of “efficiency.” 
“Efficiency has the power to produce the 
result intended,” I remembered, blushing, 
and hastily I found my paper and read: 

Harmony, | am she who wins you and, 
having won you, loses you within myself. 

The brown eyes twinkled, I know they 
did. 

1 am she who, running before you, hide 
from you. So, searching, you find me. 

“Leave that to me!” flashed the eyes 
of Efficiency as I met his look. 

It is | who, reaching and teaching, hold 
you while Love awakens you. 

I looked at Joy for courage to go on. 
Both dimples were showing. 

1! am _ Truth’s offspring, 
scout, Peace’s victory. | am 

I could go no farther. Efficiency had 
won. “The power to produce the result 


Wisdom’s 
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intended” had worked. I was in the 
throes of love’s awakening and he knew 
it. 

After class I hurried to meet Ted. I 
had promised to help him select it—it 
was to be a cluster, not a solitaire. She 
preferred it, he had discovered. After an 
endless time, and no Ted, I hurried home. 
John met me with a telegram from Ted. 
It read: “Just leaving for South on some 
special work. Remembered date. Ted.” 

Dad’s deep tones came from the li- 
brary. He was talking to mother. Les- 
lie was leaning over the stairway, beck- 
oning like a naval ensign: “He’s in there, 
Bebe, with Aunt Nan and she’s reading 
her latest to him—Child Lovers—,” he 
whispered, pointing down to the living- 
room. 

“Who, Leslie?’ 

“Oh, some son of an old friend of Dad’s. 
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Met him on the way home. He’s great, 
Bebe!” he went on, following me into my 
room. 

Later. I decided to wear my new gown 
which I had christened Harmony. It was 
soft and sheeny, like a bride’s rose, and 
I felt in full atune when I entered the liv- 
ing-room. 

“This is our daughter,” Dad said, lead- 
ing a form away from Aunt Nan. 

“Efficiency!” I gasped, and, in the ex- 
planations which followed, my secret 
studying for a career was out. 

At the close of the next lesson, after 
Inspiration had given out the new work, 
I heard Efficiency say to him: 

“T have found my gift and am going to 
work it out with Joy and Harmony.” 

He did. Joy was my bridesmaid and 
Efficiency proved “the power to produce 
the result intended” with Harmony. 


The Olympics 


By Victor Buchanan 


When rains have ceased and drooping clouds from out the sky have 


vanished, 


And heavy-hanging mists at last have rolled away, 
When from the freshened earth and air the gloom and smoke are 


banished, 


To west the fair Olympics greet the coming day. 


The lofty peaks snow-covered rise in grandeur rugged and cold, 
And jut like turreted ramparts high into the upper blue. 

Silent and stern outposts are they on the edge of a Kingdom, old, 
But firm and fast in cloud and gloom, changeless and ever true. 


However thick the clouds around may shroud them from all sight, 
The falling snow doth gather and mantle their summits gray, 

Till comes the time, as ever it comes, when the darkness and the night 
Shall break and reveal their beauty in the shining light of day. 





Why a War May Be Precipitated in 
Six Years 


By Frank Harris 


ARS are inevitable; our interest 
centers on whether they are proxi- 

mate, or remote. Nations like in- 
dividuals, with selfish aims, can only at- 
tain these by force. The League of Na- 
tions attempts to yoke equals and un- 
equals together. With monarchies and 
republics in the same league, the odds 
are in favor of the former, as under a 
monarchical form a more continuous for- 
eign policy is possible. 

Surprise is the basic element in 
strategy, and nations will not be slow to 
use the league as a cloak, even as they 
used Christianity for centuries, to cover 
the secret aspirations of imperial pol- 
icies. 

The strength and weakness of a de- 
mocracy is shown in war. The Draft and 
Espionage Act, are the sinister facts of 
the war. We must be prepared to wage 
war as a democracy. In the United 
States there is a constant effort to sup- 
plant government by law, for a govern- 
ment by functionaries; hence, the cen- 
sor and all his ilk. The censor deceived 
none but ourselves, for as long as Ger- 
many could approximate our forces with- 
in 200,000 men the personnel and details 
were insignificant; they knew to a tooth- 
brush what was required to train, equip, 
and set in motion an army of one million 
men. Our indifference to all military 
affairs is a direct result of this censor- 
ship. 

In this day, inventions change the tac- 
tics of war with great rapidity. To profit 
by the experiences of the late war it will 
be necessary to wage war within the next 
decade. The scuttling of the German 
Fleet in Scapa Flow, frees the German 
mind from this encumbrance, and com- 


pels them to adopt new military tactics. 
The surprises of the next war will be 
perfected in peace. 

The failure of the Peace Conference to 
openly award to Russia a free seaway 
through the Dardenelles; the giving 
away of Shantung, these acts of ingrati- 
tude merely indicate the quicksand on 
which rests the present League of Na- 
tions. 

The lesson of the last war, and the 
Paris Peace Conferences; to prepare for 
the next. Americans are asked to join 
in a league honeycombed with secret 
treaties and arrangements, under the 
flimsy pretext that it is a step in the 
brotherhood of nations. The highest 
ideals of Christianity will never material- 
ize through such political channels. 

The Peace Conference leaves the world 
with a new line-up. Great Britain re- 
tains all of her world-wide holdings. 
France occupies a precarious situation. 
The French people are very thrifty, and 
in a country where thrift rules in all 
classes, the status quo remains undis- 
turbed — the peasants remain peasants, 
and the aristocracy are not always going 
up or down. They have defaced their 
churches by painting “Liberty, Frater- 
nity, and Equality” on them, but outside 
of these signs, the condition of the peas- 
antry remains the same. 

The French are adepts at international 
flattery, and the United States is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to their wiles. We ex- 
port to them wheat and steel products of 
all kinds, and in return we get a lace 
handkerchief and a bottle of perfumery. 

The weakness of France is the disper- 
sion of energies on the African posses- 
sions. The Colonies of France will one 
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day ruin her. The French love the soil 
of France, they have no desire to emi- 
grate. They should give away their navy 
and colonies and concentrate all their 
energies to make something out of 
France. They are exploiters and not 
colonizers. Necessity will demand a high 
order of brains on the French General 
Staff; we should look to France for mili- 
tary instruction. 

Germany is the greatest nation of one 
strain in Europe. They think alike, and 
this is a tremendous force. They have 
the advantage of living next to Russia, 
they will exploit this country and build 
up a great trade. In the war, the losing 
of their African colonies was a great 
benefit to them. They only lost one co- 
lonial town of any value, and that was 
Kiau Chau. The Germans have brains 
and organizing ability—it is useless to 
predict the limits of their future. 

Germany needed a defeat, and their 
real history will date from November 
llth, 1918. The tremendous influence 
of Frederick the Great had grown to be 
a yoke on the people. Russia is a new 
country—in fact is now being born. The 
weak point about Russia is the Capitol 
at Petrograd. The Capitol belongs in 
Moscow. The great coming City of Rus- 
sia is Odessa. Batum should be a great 
port. 

Russia’s great national aspiration is for 
a free seaway through the Dardenelles. 
The Dardenelles will cause another war. 
Russia is entitled to a railway from Merv 
to Chahbar Bay, this railway to be a strip 
of land one-half mile in width, with a 
lease of one hundred square miles of land 
on Chahbar Bay. Railway and port should 
not be fortified. Russia and England 
should leave Persia. Persia should be a 
French sphere of influence. 

China is a country in a trance. Their 
only hope of amounting to anything is 
to become a bi-lingual people. Every 
educated Chinaman should speak Chin- 
ese and English, all business to be trans- 
acted in English. China is a country with- 
out patriots, or public opinion. It is im- 
possible for every small Chinese town to 
have a newspaper, as Chinese ideographs 
require too much time to set up in the 
printing press; and they have not ideo- 
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graphs to express modern ideas; hence 
no public opinion. The future of China 
is safe, for by the time they wake up 
the world will be more democratic than 
it is today. 

Japan is a country with an intense Na- 
tional consciousness, a characteristic of 
island people. The extraordinary activ- 
ity of Russia explorers in the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, coupled with Chinese apathy, 
was almost the undoing of Japan. 

They can thank Admiral Perry for 
winding up the alarm clock that woke 
them up. When Russia took the Us- 
suri Region from China it was a great 
blow to Japan. We may sympathize with 
Japan’s aspirations to control all of the 
country between the South, or right bank 
of the Amur River, and the Gulf of Liau- 
Tung, and as far east as the 120th Par- 
allel of Longitude. This area may, with 
reason be construed a sphere of influ- 
ence for Japan. 

Russia is entitled to access to the sea, 
and should be given a railroad from Irk- 
utsk to Urga—from Urga to Kalgan: 
Kalgan to a point near Taku. Ten square 
miles of land could be sold to the Rus- 
sians for a railway terminal on the Gulf 
of Pechili. Japan has no rights on the 
Shantung Peninsula, but they make a 
good argument to secure concessions 
elsewhere. 

Japan knows how to play the war 
game. They flatter every nation; but, 
they never give out any figures regarding 
their military strength. No American 
knows the real strength of the Japanese 
Army and Navy. 

Secrecy and surprise, are the basic 
elements of strategy, and the Japanese 
know this great cardinal principle of war- 
fare. Germany, Russia, Japan, are three 
countries seeking readjustments of ter 
ritory. In all conflicts between the white 
nations, Japan’s only interest is to be on 
the winning side. 

In the tradition of the celestial ances- 
try of the Emperor, the Japanese have a 
great Central fact on which to build a 
strong military organization. This tra- 
dition is now at its maximum power. As- 
sociation with white races will gradually 
weaken it. The sagacity of Japan in 
modeling their Navy after England, and 
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their Army after Germany, show that 
they have good ideas. What plans they 
have for foreign conquest, are as secret 
as their military establishment. 

Do they want to own Manchuria? Do 
they want to own Alaska? Do they want 
to own the Philippines? Do they want 
to own the Hawaiian Islands? Do they 
want to own Guam? We cannot answer 
these questions; but we can be prepared. 

We may expect another war by about 
1925. This peace made two powerful 
mal-contents, Germany and _ Russia. 
Both are practically shut off from the 
sea. Germany will furnish the brains 
and Russia the manpower. There is not 
a great deal of danger of Russia and Ger- 
many overwhelming the Allies, although 
it is quite possible that they will have 
the power to compel the Allies to grant 
them access to all the seas. 

One of the many reasons that may 
compel war by 1925 is invention. Na- 
tions have an experience in the present 
methods of warfare; now, if war is post- 
poned thirty years, invention will render 
half of these methods obsolete. The Ger- 
man leaders will seek to take advantage 
of their present experience, for time runs 
against them. Another reason is the 
strong hold of Socialism on Russia and 
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Germany; they regard the Allies as Im- 
perial democracies. The League of Na- 
tions is considered by Germany and Rus- 
sia to be merely a League of the Allies, 
hence we may be reasonably sure of an- 
other war about 1925. 

Our enemies count on a great re-action 
from this war, they expect us to sink 
back in peaceful lethargy. They know 
that all reconstruction plans deal solely 
with peace. In thinking thus, they alas! 
are not far astray—thus we contribute 
to the causes of the next war. 

The League of Nations will probably 
be a much greater power for peace after 
the next war. This League will familiar- 
ize men with the idea. The revolution 
in Russia coming unexpectedly destroyed 
all pre-war plans. Germany and Russia 
will combine to overcome or neutralize, 
the commercial supremacy of Great Brit- 
ain and France in Europe and Asia. They 
cannot win; but it is possible that they 
will in a very few years’ time hold a 
balance of power sufficient to compel the 
Allies, to admit them on terms of equal- 
ity, as joint authors and guarantors of 
a new constitution for a League of Na- 
tions. However, we may be reasonably 
sure that it will take another war to 
change the present covenant. 


San Francisco 


By Charles Horace Meiers 


A saline breeze sails through the Golden Gate, 
And, as a challenge calls forth its reply, 
So does this wind encounter civic eye 
And heart determined on a loftier state. 
This sturdy city does not whine nor prate 
Amid the grievous tests which come to try 
Her spirit that, unfaltering, rises high, 
Surmounting all grim obstacles of Fate. 


With vision peering forward and above 
The point and level reached each current day 
And pressing onward in virility, 
Upheld and succored by the force of love,— 
Thus, resolute, resourceful, yet half gay, 
Lives San Francisco, Sweetheart of the Sea! 











Speedomania 





By Frederic H. Sidney 


T was in the year 3015 that the ter- 
rible epidemic of Speedomania 

broke out; the result of which was 
that every human being in the world, ex- 
cepting fourteen perished. Two of those 
who escaped were in the United States, 
but the others were scattered in different 
parts of the earth. 

The terrible disease of Speedomania 
was caused by the excessive speed the 
people were obliged to make in order to 
keep up with the customs of the times. 
For many generations the working 
classes had been working under the 
speeding system in order that they might 
produce more wealth for the masters. 
The children of the workers studied 
under the same system so that too much 
time would not be spent on their educa- 
tion, as their services were needed in the 
various industries, which had multiplied 
so fast that there was a dearth of work- 
ers. The saddest part of it all was that 
labor organizations had ceased to exist, 
and the result was pitifully small wages 
and the “speeding system.” 

The master classes had to resort to the 
speeding system in order to enable them 
to keep up with the demand on their time 
in attending the thousands of various en- 
joyments that had been devised for their 
pleasure. 

All vehicles of transportation had been 
constructed along the lines of excessive 
speed. Devices were in use that enabled 
people to obtain their food from the air. 
There were two grades of machinery in 
use for generating nourishment. The 
master classes had their laboratories in- 
stalled with the machinery of the most 
delicate and most expensive kind; this 
enabled them to obtain the very finest 
nourishment. On the other hand the ma- 
chinery which the workers had in their 
kitchens was of the cheaper sort and 


their nourishment was much coarser and 
less nourishing than that of the masters. 
The devices in use for generating nourish- 
ment were controlled by a large and pow- 
erful corporation, which employed many 
low-paid workers. This concern was pro- 
tected by the most rigid patent law the 
world has ever known. 

After so many generations of excessive 
speed the human race became weakened, 
and was unable to throw off the epidemic 
of Speedomania when it attacked them. 
From the first this terrible disease baf- 
fled all scientists and physicians. People 
were attacked with it without any warn- 
ing whatever. If they happened to be 
walking along the street when attacked 
by it, they would start and run, and not 
stop until they had dropped dead from 
exhaustion. It was an utter impossibil- 
ity to stop a person who had run amuck 
with Speedomania. They ran with the 
speed of the wind, knocking over anyone 
who attempted to obstruct their passage. 
It was ridiculous at the same time, piti- 
ful, to see some sedate and dignified 
member of the master class, bedecked in 
jewels and finery, rushing madly through 
a crowded street, knocking people right 
and left and finally dropping dead in his 
tracks. The saddest sight of all was 
when a poor, haggard, half-starved work- 
er became attacked, the tense drawn 
expression of the face, and the agony that 
appeared on it was something never to 
be forgotten. 

Men in charge of machines of trans- 
portation, when attacked with this dis- 
ease would speed their crafts beyond all 
reason and safety, and the result was 
that the conveyance would be wrecked 
and everybody riding in it would be kill- 
ed. Children were attacked with the dis- 
ease at their studies and at their play. 
So swift and terrible was this plague that 

















practically the whole world was depopu- 
lated within thirty days from the time 
the epidemic began. Why fourteen people 
escaped will always remain a mystery. 
It was probably a dispensation of Provi- 
dence in order that the world might 
again become inhabited. One of the 
strangest things of it all was, that the 
bodies of those who died did not decom- 
pose; they simply shriveled like a mum- 
my. This was probably due to the food 
they ate. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


The only two human beings in the 
United States who managed to escape 
the malady, were Jack Smith, a radio 
telegrapher, and Miss Daisy Butterfly a 
member of the master class, and a mem- 
ber of Boston’s most exclusive society. 
After the ravages of the epidemic had 
passed; Jack wandered about the streets 
of Boston, and everywhere he saw the 
mummyized bodies of his friends and ac- 
quaintances. “Oh, if I could only find 
someone alive to keep me company,” he 
thought. He tried to get into communi- 
cation with other places by using the 
radio; but he was unsuccessful, the whole 
world was silent. “I’m afraid I shall go 
mad with loneliness,” he said to himself. 
It was in the springtime and the flowers 
were in bloom; but they, too, seemed sad 
and lonely for the lack of human compan- 
ionship to appreciate their beauty. When- 
ever Jack felt hungry he walked into 
some one of the laboratories that were 
equipped with machinery for generating 
the finest grade of nourishment; turned 
a few valves and his food was ready for 
him. He wore a new suit of clothes every 
day; all he had to do was to walk into 
a clothing shop and select the best there 
was, and wear it. “This is as it should 
be,” he said. “If the workers had their 
rights, the benefits of the wealth they 
produced, they could have eaten the fin- 
est food, worn the best of clothes, and 
enjoyed all the comforts in the world.” 
Jack made his headquarters at one of the 
finest hotels in the city. This hostelry 
was equipped with every known device to 
make its guests comfortable. After Jack 
saw he was, in all probability. the only 
person alive in the city, he kept away 
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from the locality where the workers had 
lived. “What’s the use,” he thought. “I 
lived there all my life; and this is my 
first opportunity to enjoy real luxury and 
I might as well make the best of it while 
I can.” Jack often wished there were a 
little less luxury and a little more com- 
pany. He spent a great deal of time 
studying in the libraries and art mu- 
seums; and was fast becoming an art 
critic. He hoped eventually, to take 
up painting, for if he painted a picture 
he would hang it in the great art mu- 
seum, there was no one to prevent it. 
Then he could class himself as one of the 
great American Masters. 

One thing in Jack’s favor was that in 
those days all generative power for oper- 
ating machinery was derived from the air. 
This machinery was so simple that he 
mastered its theory within a very short 
time. Consequently he could enter a 
power station and light the city when it 
became dark. He also learned to operate 
the machines of transportation then in 
use, consequently he was able to travel 
and see the world. It was his intention 
to take a trip around the world in a large 
airship, and see if he could find any sur- 
vivors of the plague, whom he could in- 
duce to come to Boston with him and 
form a co-operative commonwealth. This 
colony if formed, might result in the 
world again becoming populated. For 
some reason he found it hard work to 
tear himself away from Boston. New 
England was then a very pleasant place 
to live in, owing to the waters of the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans intermingling 
through the Panama Canal, the climate 
had altered, and there was no such thing 
as snow and cold weather. 

Miss Daisy Butterfly, the other person 
who had escaped the plague, had wander- 
ed through the streets of Boston for over 
a month without meeting Jack. In her 
despair and loneliness she had thoroughly 
explored the section where the working 
classes lived, in hopes of finding some 
survivor of the epidemic. All of her “set” 
she knew had perished. In visiting the 
quarters of the working classes Daisy 
learned how these people had lived, and 
she shuddered at the thoughts of it. She 
felt guilty because she had not helped 
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these people when she had an opportun- 
ity. Of course she had done charity and 
settlement work when it happened to be 
a fad among her associates. “It cannot 
be that these people of the same flesh 
and blood as myself live in these mis- 
erable squalid quarters from choice,” she 
exclaimed. “Oh, if I had only helped 
them I would not have this to think of 
now.” 

One morning Daisy happened to be 
walking along Boylston street, just as 
Jack Smith stepped out of one of the 
“swell” clothing shops; he had been se- 
lecting a new wardrobe for the day. At 
first, Daisy was frightened, but Jack had 
such a manly face, that she soon recov- 
ered herself, and said: “How do you do?” 
Jack raised his hat and answered her 
salutation. Daisy put out her hand and 
Jack shook hands with her. Then it 
seemed to both of them as if they had 
known each other always. Daisy at that 
moment realized that she was alone in 
the world, and she seemed loath to drop 
his hand, for fear that she might lose 
him. This man she thought was no doubt 
destined by fate to be her protector. Jack 
led Daisy into the Public Gardens close 
by and they sat down on one of the 
benches. It was a beautiful day and the 
tulips with their wonderful masses of 
color were in bloom. For a few moments 
neither of them spoke, then Jack told 
Daisy who he was and gave her a brief 
history of his life. At the conclusion of 
his story he said: “You need not tell me 
who you are, Daisy, for I well know. I 
have seen your picture in the society 
columns of the press many times.” 

Daisy smiled at him and said: “We two, 
no doubt are alone in this great, big 
world, we must live for each other.” 
Then as though each of them knew what 
was passing the other’s mind, they rose 
from their seat and walked hand in hand 
to Trinity Church, where Daisy’s family 
had worshipped for generations. They 
entered the church and walked to the 
altar, there they both knelt and prayed. 
Rising to their feet Jack opened the book 
and they read the marriage service aloud 
together. After this Jack recorded the 
marriage on the Church records, in order 
that future generations might know that 
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he and Daisy were married there. They 
both decided to make their home at 
Daisy’s old home on Commonwealth ave- 
nue. 

Jack loaded the bodies of Daisy’s par- 
ents and the servants in an automobile 
and carried them to the vaults where 
they -were cremated. Daisy felt very sad 
when the bodies of her parents were 
placed in the furnace. She gave thanks 
to heaven that she was not alone, there 
seemed to be some hope now that Jack 
was with her. 


CHAPTER THREE. 


In talking over their future plans, 
Jack and Daisy decided to follow Jack’s 
original idea of making a trip around the 
world in an airship in hopes of finding 
a sufficient number of survivors who 
would consent to come to Boston with 
them and assist in forming a Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

They planned their route as follows: 
over the Southern States, into Mexico, 
from Laredo, Texas, then swing around 
through El Paso, Texas, into Arizona, 
New Mexico, California, and skirt the Pa- 
cific Coast to Alaska, and visit the North 
Pole. From the Pole they were to head 
across. the Pacific, to Asia, Australia, 
South America, Europe, from Europe 
they would cross the Atlantic Ocean to 
Newfoundland, then sail westward over 
Canada, entering the western and eastern 
sections of the country on their way to 
Boston. 

Jack had familiarized himself with the 
various types of airships and was able to 
handle them perfectly. All of the large 
airships were equipped with every de- 
vice necessary for long journeys. There 
were food generators, also generators 
for obtaining power to operate the ship, 
sleeping compartments, powerful tele- 
scopes, radio apparatus, baths, and incin- 
erators for the disposal of sanitary 
waste. By using the telescope they could 
discover any persons who happened to be 
on the earth as they flew over; it was a 
simple matter to swoop down upon them 
and invite them aboard. Jack also in- 
tended to use the radio and attempt to 
get into communication with any pos- 
sible survivor. As American had become 

















the universal language there was no 
trouble to be experienced in making any- 
one in any part of the world understand 
them. 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


Jack selected the finest airship to be 
found in the city, and on the first day of 
October, 3015, Daisy’s 21st birthday, they 
started on their trip around the world. 
They were to fly from Boston to New 
York the first day stopping at Providence 
and Newport on the way, resting in New 
York over night, and after looking around 
New York in order to view the result of 
the epidemic there, they intended to head 
southward sweeping the country with the 
powerful telescope as they flew along. 

“This, Jack,” said Daisy as the ship 
rose in the air, “is to be our wedding 
tour.” 

Jack did not allow the ship to make 
more than a mile a minute speed. “Be- 
cause,” he said. “We do not wish to be- 
come victims of Speedomania.” Forty 
minutes from the time the ship rose in 
the air on Boston Common they landed 
in Roger Williams’ Park in Providence, 
R. I. There was not a sign of life in the 
city; “this don’t look very encouraging 
does it?” asked Jack. “Let’s fly over to 
Newport, the famous watering place of 
the master classes.” 

Newport, like Providence, was dead. 
They entered one of the great palaces 
there, the summer home of the world’s 
greatest financier, and here they found a 
ball room full of mummified bodies 
of some of the most prominent people of 
the country. They no doubt had been at- 
tacked with Speedomania while dancing 
the tango. Many of Daisy’s former 
friends and associates were in the group. 
Poor Daisy was unnerved at the sight. 
“Let’s get away from here Jack,” she 
cried. 

The great ship rose like a bird, then 
Jack circled around the city, and stopped 
the engines, and floated in midair a lit- 
tle while in order that they might get a 
good- view of the splendid palaces for 
which Newport was famous. 

“Those beautiful structures will no 
doubt be crumbling ruins before the 
world again becomes populated,” said 
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Jack, sadly, as he headed the ship to- 
wards New York. They reached there 
just as the sun, a great red ball of fire, 
was dipping over the edge of the world 
on the Jersey side. Jack headed the ship 
for the Waldorf, where they were to 
make their headquarters. On the roof of 
this magnificent hotel was one of the fin- 
est equipped hangars in the world. As 
soon as the ship was stored, Jack and 
Daisy, ran down to the great marble 
swimming pool, and took a plunge. “Say, 
but it’s great to be rich,” exclaimed 
Jack. “I’m the richest man in the United 
States today, and at the same time no 
doubt the only man. There never was 
any reason why my people shouldn’t 
have enjoyed these luxuries. The world 
was theirs, if they only had known it. 
We outnumbered the masters, ten to one; 
but on account of blind and implicit obe- 
dience to the will of the ruling classes, 
we kept going continually backward in- 
stead of forward.” 

“Let us hope the next generation will 
be wiser, Jack,” said Daisy. “Now we had 
better go to the blue and gold dining 
room for refreshments.” 

This room was one of the most magni- 
ficent affairs of its kind. “I never even 
dreamed of such luxury,” exclaimed Jack. 
The laboratory was equipped with the 
finest and most delicate machinery 
known for generating nourishment, and 
Jack ate the finest dinner he had ever sat 
down to that night. 

After dinner Daisy, who knew the Wal- 
dorf as well as she did her own home, 
took Jack to the galleries to see the paint- 
ings of some of the famous American 
masters, who in those days were the 
greatest arfsts in the world. “To think,” 
exclaimed Jack indignantly, “that the 
workers were not allowed the pleasure of 
gazing at these wonderful works of art.” 

“We were afraid it might make them 
dissatisfied and rebellious,” replied Daisy 
timidly. Perhaps we had better retire in 
order that we may make an early start, 
as we wish to look around the city be- 
fore starting south.” 

“Your advice is good,” answered Jack. 
“T can’t help feeling provoked when I 
think of how the workers allowed them- 
selves to be deprived of their rights.” 
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“I don’t blame you a bit,” answered 
Daisy. “I’m just beginning to see things 
the way you do.” 

“Good,” cried Jack, and he took her in 
his arms and kissed her. 

Immediately after breakfast next morn- 
ing Jack and Daisy started to look around 
the city. The ravages of the plague in 
New York, the fastest city in the world, 
was beyond all description. “This is 
worse than I dreamed it might be; for 
heavens’ sake let us get away from here 
as soon as we can,” cried Jack. Conse- 
quently they hurried back to the Waldorf, 
boarded the ship, and started on their 
journey southward. They were to follow 
the coast as far south as the Virginia 
Capes, then fly inland for a while. Daisy 
rode with Jack in the pilot house, and 
she soon learned how to operate the huge 
machine. From time to time Jack called 
various cities on the radio, in hopes of 
getting into communication with some 
survivor; he was very much startled 
while passing over the State of Georgia, 
to receive an answer to his call. “Great 
guns, Daisy,” he cried, “somebody has 
answered me,” and he kissed her joyfully. 

Then he started to find out who it was 
answered his call. “Who are you?” he 
asked. 

“Joaquin Villa,” came the reply. 

“Where are you?” 

“In the central radio office at Mon- 
terey, Mexico. I am the only person 
alive in the whole of Mexico, and until 
now I thought the whole world. Who 
are you, and where are you now?” 

“My wife and I are in an airship, head- 
ing south.” 

“I wish you would come here. I feel too 
sick and discouraged to attempt to ven- 
ture out of the city alone. The thoughts 
of being alone in this great, big silent 
world appall me.” 

“We are headed for Monterey now and 
should reach you by daylight tomorrow,” 
answered Jack. 

“T’ll be here waiting for you.” 

“Good-bye till tomorrow then.” 

“Good-bye and Godspeed your journey 
here.” 

The airship came in sight of Monterey 
shortly after daybreak; and with the aid 
of the telescope Daisy discovered Villa on 
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the top of the Radio building waiting for 
them. There were tears of joy in Villa’s 
eyes as he clasped both their hands. 

“How I longed for human companion- 
ship,” he said. “I did not try to get out 
of here because it seemed to me that if 
the effects of the plague were as bad else- 
where as they were in Monterey, and 
from radio reports I received, such 
seemed to be the case, I concluded I 
might as well stay here as to go wander- 
ing around the earth alone. The history 
of Mexico has been a sad one, the down 
trodding and exploitation of her workers 
from the time of the Spanish Conquest 
up to the present, left our people in such 
a physical state as to be unable to with- 
stand the ravages of this great epidemic 
that came upon us.” 

“I think it is the same story the world 
over,” replied Daisy. “But where there 
is life, there’s hope; there may be enough 
of us left in the world to form the nu- 
cleus of a coming nation, one that will be 
more prosperous and happier than the 
one that has just perished.” 

Jack then explained their plan to Villa 
who was more than glad to join them. 
After this they all took refreshment, and 
rested over night in the city, leaving 
there early the next morning for the City 
of Mexico and Vera Cruz. In a very short 
time Villa learned to operate the ship, 
this would enable them to fly night and 
day, by each of them standing watches of 
eight hours. 

On the trip from Monterey to Mexico 
City not a sign of life was to be seen; 
the country was as silent as death. Villa 
was no doubt the sole survivor of the 
Astecs. They slept in the magnificent 
president’s palace, in the City of Mex- 
ico, and early next morning they flew 
down to Vera Cruz, then swung around 
towards the United States again, which 
they intended to enter at El Paso, Texas. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 


This trip was one which they would al- 
ways remember; it took them over mag- 
nificent mountains, and they often 
stopped the ship in order to enjoy the 
scenery. Jack let the ship down into 
several canons and craters of extinct vol- 
canoes in order that they might photo- 























graph them. The trip from Vera Cruz to 
El Paso took twelve hours. It was very 
hot when they reached the city, and they 
decided to sleep in the air that night and 
look around the next day. The ship was 
lifted to a cool latitude, and the power 
shut off. It was as still, and comfortable 
aboard the ship as it would have been 
in any house down on the land; the moon 
and stars shone like so many precious 
stones. 

“I wonder,” said Jack, “if those far off 
worlds are inhabited; and if they, too, 
have had wars of nations, industrial wars 
and epidemics like ‘Speedomania?’” 

They tried with the powerful telescope 
to see if they could discover anything 
that resembled a human being on one of 
the planets; all they could see was huge 
mountains of rock. 

“It is a mystery that will never be 
solved,” declared Villa, and they all 
agreed with him; after this they retired 
for the night. 

After breakfast next morning they 
looked over the city, but like every other 
place they had visited it was the same 
old story, everybody had perished. The 
ship was headed westward and their 
journey towards the Pacific Ocean began. 

“We are now passing over what was 
once a vast desert of sand,” said Jack, as 
the ship flew into New Mexico. “This 
desert was full of all sorts of deadly 
poisonous reptiles. Many men in search 
of gold perished with hunger and thirst 
here. It was on this desert that the 
fierce Apache Indians lived. From here 
they swooped down on the settlements of 
the white people like so many hawks; 
and after pillaging, burning and murder- 
ing, they would fly back to their desert 
hiding places. After the capture of their 
leader, Geronimo, their depreciations 
ceased. Through irrigation and the leak 
in the Colorado River, which formed the 
Great Salton Sea, this desert blossomed 
into a paradise of flowers and vegeta- 
tion.” 

“I presume I read and studied about 
all these things at one time,” said Daisy, 
“but our set were too busy with their so- 
cial duties to think of practical things.” 

“This is the territory that the United 
States wrested from Mexico,” said Villa. 
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“I hope,” said Jack changing the sub- 
ject; “that we can find a wife for Villa.” 
Poor Villa who was a modest young man 
blushed to the roots of his hair. 

“And I hope she will be real handsome 
and sweet-tempered,” cried Daisy smil- 
ing. 

“Let us hope so,” answered Villa. “I'd 
much rather remain a bachelor than a 
henpecked husband.” 

“Oh, you horrid man,” exclaimed Daisy. 


CHAPTER 6. 


The next stop they made was Los An- 
geles, California, and not finding any sur- 
vivors there, they decided to fly over to 
Santa Monica Beach and spend a few 
days at the seashore. From there it was 
their intention to fly to San Diego, Mt. 
Lowe, and other places of interest. The 
ship had no sooner settled on the beach 
at Santa Monica, when they saw a young 
woman rushing towards them with out- 
stretched arms and an expression of joy 
on her face. 

“TIT am delighted to see some human 
beings alive,” she cried, and she clasped 
Daisy in her arms and kissed her. 

“A wife for Villa,” said Jack to him- 
self. 

The young woman told her story in a 
very few words, it was the same expe- 
rience they had all been through. Her 
name she told them was Rebecca Seigel, 
and she was twenty-three years old. 
After Daisy explained their plan to her, 
Rebecca said she was more than delight- 
ed to join them; there were no ties to 
keep her in California. 

“Then you and Villa must be married 
at once,” said Daisy. 

“But this is so sudden,” cried Rebecca, 
blushing prettily. 

Villas’ heart beat quickly as he waited 
for her answer, for Rebecca was very 
beautiful. 

“It must be done,” answered Daisy. 

“Ish-ka-bibble,” said Rebecca smiling 
sweetly. “If Villa is willing I am.” 

Villa, blushing to the roots of his hair, 
nodded his consent, and Jack performed 
the marriage in a nearby church, record- 
ing the marriage on the church records. 
After this they all went for a swim in the 
surf. 
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The next day they sailed over to Mt. 
Lowe and looked through the powerful 
telescopes at the observatory. After 
spending a few days sailing over South- 
ern California, and the Mexican State of 
Lower California they started northward 
to San Francisco. On the way north 
the ship was zig-zagged from the coast 
over to the eastern boundary of the State, 
all the way, in order to cover as much 
territory and not miss any possible sur- 
vivors. 

San Francisco,” said Jack, “was at one 
time the center of the gold mining indus- 
try; this city has been destroyed several 
times by earthquake and fire. It was one 
of the wickedest places in the world. A 
large part of its yellow population lived 
underground. That part of the city was 
filed with opium dens and dives of all 
sorts. It was a dispensation of Provi- 
dence that such a place was destroyed, 
the sad part of it is that the innocent suf- 
fered with the guilty.” 

“What a lot of ancient history you 
must have studied Jack,” exclaimed 
Daisy. 

A whole day was spent in San Fran- 
cisco, but no survivors were located. Re- 
becca was no doubt California’s only sur- 
vivor. 

“One of the world’s greatest fiction 
writers was born in this city,” said Villa, 
and his name was Jack also; he was 
elected the first socialist governor of 
California. For some reason or other So- 
cialism did not cure California’s indus- 
trial ills as rapidly as the people expect- 
ed; and after one year of Socialism, they 
returned to the old party.” 

“Two thousand years ago,” spoke Jack. 
“London’s story ‘The Red Plague,’ pre- 
dicted the depopulation of the world from 
a cause similar to Speedomania.” 

Their journey north from San Fran- 
cisco took them through the “Valley of 
the Moon,” where the famous writer 
spent his last days. In addition to sweep- 
ing the country with the telescope Jack 
tried to get into communication with va- 
rious parts of the world by using the 
radio. No one answered his call; the 


whole world was as silent as death. The 
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first landing the party made after leaving 
San Francisco, was Rampart City, Alaska. 
As they came in sight of this city Daisy 
discovered a man trying to signal them, 
the ship was immediately lowered and 
soon they were shaking hands with a fine 
looking young man. He gave his name 
as Edward Black; he stated he was the 
only person alive in the whole State of 
Alaska as far as he knew, having sailed 
all over the State in his little flying boat 
he had been unable to find any sign of 
a single survivor. 

After Jack explained their plan, Black 
said he was more than pleased to join 
them. 

“I hope the next survivor we find will 
be a wife for Black,” said Daisy. 

“Thank you,” replied Black with enthu- 
siasm. 

The night was spent at Rampart City, 
and early next morning the ship was 
headed for the North Pole. 

The beautiful nights they spent riding 
through the Arctic regions were long to 
be remembered. The strangeness and 
silence of the Northland was different 
from that of any other land they had vis- 
ited. The stars, the Northern Lights, and 
other phenomena made a lasting impres- 
sion upon them. The ship was kept to 
the northerly course until one of the 
party who had been sweeping the coun- 
try with the telescope exclaimed. “I see 
the shaft that marks the North Pole.” 
The ship was immediately lowered as all 
were anxious to visit the spot that in 
years gone by so many brave men had 
suffered untold hardships to reach. On 
the granite shaft that marked the Pole 
was inscribed the name of the great ex- 
plorer, Peary, who had been the first to 
reach the spot. 

“When the brave Peary struggled to 
reach this place with sledge dogs,” said 
Black, “this part of the world was a wil- 
derness of snow and ice, instead of roll- 
ing green plains as today; but its inhabi- 
tants, like those of the rest of the world 
paid the penalty of their mad desire for 
speed, and perished with the great epi- 
demic.” 

{To Be Continued.) 


























A Missionary? 


By Charlotte Morgan 


WAY back in the dark ages—oh! it 
iN must have been twenty years ago, 

when little Anne, she was little 
then, even quite small for her age so her 
parents said, which was “five years going 
on six,” was being questioned along with 
the rest of the class by a most devout 
New England Sunday school teacher as 
to their personal plans for the future or, 
to quote the teacher, “just what would 
you like to be when you grow up.” 

If you have ever asked this question 
to a group of children, whether in a Sun- 
day school class or out, you know the 
usual answers. From the boys—‘A fire- 
man—so’s I can drive drate big horses,” 
or “A policeman, then I kin scare every- 
body.” Although it is a fact the major- 
ity of small boys think a street car con- 
ductor has the President of the United 
States job “skinned a mile,” at least. 

Little girls of five, or thereabouts, do 
not seem to have such decided opinions. 
Teaching school is the avowed future for 
many, while some who have seen mother 
sew, think dressmaking would be the 
higher goal. As you know, to be “a lady” 
holds a wonderful charm. However, when 
the all important question came to little 
Anne, it was plain to see she had had 
time, in years past, to properly weigh 
the matter of just what her life work 
should be. In fact she had gone so far 
as to consider two lines of endeavor. In 
a most serious tone she whispered con- 
fidentially to her teacher: “I want to be 
a missionary, or else I want to be a ballet 
dancer.” 

No doubt the teacher or Prophet and 
Precept was properly pleased with the 
missionary idea. She could feel that her 
untiring efforts with the little ones had 
not all been in vain. But horrors! Heaven 
forbid! “A ballet dancer.” Where could 
the child have gotten such a notion. 





Surely not in her Christian home where 
all was as it should be. 

I pause to remark that notions will 
come and notions will go. There is al- 
ways that blissful feeling of youth not 
knowing whither it listeth. Youth can 
say shocking things and can do thrilling 
things, it is all embryo. Come to think 
of it though, why are some things good 
and some things bad? Is it youth or is 
it age that makes them so? At least we 
know youth does not devote hours to 
meditation. However, it is impossible to 
debate further on youth against age, as 
this is not to be a story of Eugenics, Pro- 
hibition, or Votes for Women, but of lit- 
tle Anne Boroughs, who made such a 
startling declaration to her Sunday 
School teacher, years ago. 

Anne grew up in a well ordered home 
of New England tradition and lore where 
religion is a prerequisite, and social con- 
ventions are designed for matriculation 
purposes. To do or say anything border- 
ing on originalty was not the thing at all. 
Very poor form, indeed. Besides ones 
relatives must be considered. If one did 
not care what one did oneself—one must 
think of ones relations, and govern one- 
self accordingly. To break a convention 
by thought or deed—an idle remark— 
anything bordering on the grotesque, pos- 
itively could not be done in the best fam- 
ilies. Profound seriousness was the key- 
note of deportment. 

In spite of this very good environment 
and because of it, Anne had a rich in- 
heritance of Mayflowers and Spring to 
help boost her over the old stone walls 
of convention. She actually grew up. 
Through all the years of early childhood 
and girlhood she was constantly startling 
her associates with remarks so foreign to 
their particular way of thinking that in 
time she acquired the reputation of being 











queer—not like other girls. Where she 
ever got those “notions’—no one could 
tell. 

On a day when Mrs. Boroughs was en- 
tertaining the ladies of Trinity Church 
Guild, Anne had slipped on an Oriental 
at the top of the stairs, and came rolling 
down the long flight into the very lap of 
the assembled group. Her very forceful 
and convincing, “Oh, Damn,” was proof 
positive that Anne was, indeed, queer. As 
a daughter of Mrs. Boroughs — “being 
queer” was about as strong as they could 
put it. Her fond parents were constantly 
on the alert for these queer outbursts 
which really were “quite humiliating at 
times, to be sure.” 

“But what can we do? She has always 
been that way it seems, from a little girl 
up,” Mrs. Boroughs would often say. 
“Really though, with strangers, you 
know, it is most awkward and embar- 
rassing. Why only the other day when 
we were coming up to Boston from Provi- 
dence what did she do in the train before 
all those people but take off her hat and 
rearrange her hair—she said, ‘the pins 
were going through her head’— just 
imagine.” 

Mr. Boroughs could say nothing to 
these reports on daughter’s behavior ex- 
cept, “Um— Um— So?” 

The dead things of winter had given 
life to all nature’s newborn things. The 
first “brown darlings” were bursting with 
song. The air was filled with that sweet- 
ness of odor and sound which make one 
glad just to be alive, to be a part of this 
new creation. 

Something of this elixir must have tak- 
en possession of Paul Dearborn on this 
glorious spring morning, judging from 
the way he took the box-hedge which di- 
vided his home from Anne’s. Two skips 
and a jump brought him face to face with 
Anne and Mrs. Boroughs, who were on 
the stone steps at the side of the house. 
With fingers pressed to their lips the two 
women warned him to be quiet—and look 
—pointing out on the lawn where a robin 
was turning its little head from one side 
to the other, listening —listening. The 
three on the steps were soon rewarded. 
They saw Mr. Robin Redbreast hop once 
to location—take the plunge—bring forth 
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the coveted worm, and fly away to his 
family in a tree nearby. 

“It is Spring and a Thousand Birds 
Sing,” quoted Paul. 

“Aren’t the ‘brown darlings’ an inspira- 
tion,” said Mrs. Boroughs, “and do look 


at that bed of tulips. How beautiful.” 
Anne suggested they sit down on the 


steps. Perhaps another robin would 
come for worms. 
But Mrs. Boroughs immediately left 


the call of Spring to ask Anne if she had 
phoned Aunt Sally. Hardly waiting for 
a reply, Mrs. Boroughs solicitated Paul’s 
views. Explaining to him Anne’s refusal 
to go to Aunt Sally’s “At Home.” 

Yes, he thought Anne should go wheth- 
er she wanted to or not. 

“But,” cried Anne, “these At Homes are 
not in my line. I don’t enjoy them, and 
what’s more they don’t enjoy me. All 
that sort of thing is waste of time. I have 
suggested they do some sewing for my 
youngsters at the Settlement House. 
They agree it is a noble work but that is 
as far as they go. They give money— 
yes—but not themselves. So you see we 
simply have nothing in common. No, 
Mumsie, I’m not to be among those pres- 
ent at Aunt Sally’s.” 

Mrs. Boroughs cast her eyes heaven- 
ward and then looked at Paul in utter de- 
spair. He was soon to be a fully or- 
dained clergyman so Mrs. Boroughs felt 
him to be a tower of strength. Just now 
she wanted him to say something to con- 
vince Anne that conventions were con- 
ventions. Paul caught Mrs. Boroughs’ 
pleading look and turned smilingly to 
Anne— 

“Diplomacy in life, you know, is quite 
as necessary as butter on bread—quite— 
One could not get along without it — 
roughly speaking. I will go so far as to 
say that selfishness is born of conceit, 
conceit is born of ego, and ego is the Old 
Adam and Eve—the original sin beget- 
ters.” 

Mrs. Boroughs’ admiring gaze turned 
from Paul to Anne, “Now, my dear, can’t 
you see what we all think about your— 
well, if I must say it,— stubbornness— 
Yes, that is the word. Why will you in- 
sist on doing and saying things only as it 
pleases you?” 
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“Well, Mumsie, do you expect a reason- 
able answer to that question? If you do, 
you are slated for a disappointment. Ha! 
Ha! you and Paul are rich enough in 
ideas to have them running around loose 
—as house pets. Furthermore, I think 
you two good scouts would enjoy this 
beautiful morning much better without 
me.” Glancing at her watch, Anne rose 
to go into the house. At the door, she 
turned to say, laughingly, “I may be dis- 
agreeable, but I’m not dangerous, and 
that goes double for you, Paul. So long, 
everybody.” , 

In her secret little heart Anne reasoned 
she was immensely fond of Paul. Her 
thoughts flew back to the days when they 
each claimed an apple tree as their do- 
main. And then the day Paul fell from 
one of the topmost branches of his tree, 
breaking his arm. She remembered how 
she thought he had been killed. They had 
been such gcod playmates, and comrades 
always. Why would he insist now upon 
keeping his nose in those horrid theology 
books? As a clergyman she thought he 
should study people and their various 
needs. Then if his heart could not find 
enough reasonable words in the English 
language to express himself satisfactor- 
ily—why dig in to a book. But to be ever- 
lastingly over his books was too one- 
sided. He was a dreamer and not a doer. 
Now Anne felt she had correctly classi- 
fied Paul. 

Leaving the house by the front door, 
and taking a short cut out over the ter- 
raced lawn to the street below, Anne 
found herself walking briskly toward the 
car line. The five long blocks were soon 
covered. As she boarded the car, she re- 
flected how even this act of hers was 
a source of great annoyance to Mumsie. 
Dad seldom criticized or questioned her, 
which certainly helped some — but then, 
Dad always thought whatever Mumsie 
did, or said, was above reproach. If 
Mumsie disapproved, Dad was sure to 
agree with her perfectly. How often she 
had heard her Father speak proudly of 
the Crowningshields—her Mother’s name 
before she had married him. What blue 
blooded aristocrats they were. Blue, of 
course, meaning loyalty. 

All this aroused Anne to her whole 
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life’s environment. What were the well 
known garden variety of Ninteenth Cen- 
tury Aristocrats—but snobs. Unless one 
was born in the inner circle, so to speak, 
unless their ancestors could be properly 
labeled and classified—well—it would be 
far easier for a camel to cover himself 
with a handkerchief—than it would be 
for a social climber to pull any threads— 
or is it ropes— which would ultimately 
make them one with these exclusive 
bodies of humans. 

Anne was so absorbed with her 
thoughts that she was hardly aware she 
had finally reached the North End Settle- 
ment House. Most of her days were spent 
here; telling stories to the youngsters, di- 
recting their games, giving them their 
glass of milk at the specified hour, etc. 
The children were well cared for at the 
House during the long day the poor moth- 
ers toiled earning barely enough to keep 
soul and body together. 

Along in the late Spring we find Anne 
very gay and hopeful. She had decided 
that 1917 was her lucky number. It meant 
she could leave the “blue bloods” at home 
and join the grand army of “red bloods” 
abroad. Red meaning, as you know, sac- 
rifice. Can you imagine a girl who had 
every advantage of luxury and education 
—with all the good times associated with 
money, men, motors and music, actually 
wanting to leave home? I repeat, can you 
imagine it? Anne was queer—no doubt 
about it. She had notions. Leaving home 
now under the canopy of war work would 
not disgrace the whole outfit of one’s 
relatives, she hoped. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boroughs were properly 
shocked in just the proper way when 
Anne made bold to announce one morn- 
ing over the grapefruit, her wild inten- 
tion of going overseas. 

“Yes, old dears, hoping for your kind 
permission—in the course of a few weeks 
I shall be tearing myself away.” 

A deluge of unadulterated grapefruit 
juice caught Mrs. Boroughs fairly in the 
eye, thus delaying an important remark. 
However, Mr. Boroughs seemed free to 
say that the spirit which prompted this 
action was splendid. Were she a son, he 
would indeed be proud. 

“But, my dear child,” he continued, 




















“this thought of yours is absurd. It’s 
preposterous.” 

“Please don’t let’s argue Dad. It’s war 
work. I’ve signed up. So that’s an end 
to it.” 

Knowing how immovable Anne was 
once she had decided on a certain course, 
Mrs. Boroughs was finally able to ask if 
Anne had joined her classmates at 
Smiths, who were going as Canteeners. 
No. She was not. 

“Well,” demanded Mr. Boroughs, — 
“what is it—ambulance driver?” 

“Ha! Ha! Wrong again. As you and 
Mother have never allowed me to forget 
the crushing blow my words, as a young- 
ster proved to be—as much as it grieves 
me, I beg your kind indulgence for the lit- 
tle Ballet Dancer—or words to that ef- 
fect,” said Anne, with appropriate ges- 
tures. 

Needless to say Mrs. Boroughs swoon- 
ed—lost consciousness completely. While 
Mr. Boroughs, contrary to custom—wish- 
ed himself “Damned.” 

Anne was neither heartless nor head- 
less. She used every known means to re- 
store peace and quiet. She only felt sorry 
that she could not have brought her par- 
ents up—differently. Why the prisms and 


‘prunes? If they chose to stir their cof- 


fee with a thermometer in order to be 
very sure the beverage was at the cor- 
rect temperature—then she supposed life 
would continue for them as it had begun. 
Although, goodness knows, the tidal 
waves of “queer notions” to Anne’s credit 
or discredit, whichever the case may be, 
should have loosened them up a little. 

Two months later the little entertainer 
went overseas with the jolliest bunch of 
soldiers and soldierettes that our Uncle 
Sam ever knew. “Quiet Talks on Power” 
and “How to Win the War Tho’ Mar- 
ried,” were subjects in the discard. 
“Who’s Who in Bradstreet,” the latest 
quotations from Wall Street held no in- 
terest for anyone on ship board. 

The first few days out, Anne could 
seem to think of nothing but her wonder- 
ful freedom. She could now actually feel 
the pulse of the world. Why, though, did 
it take this awful war of sorrow, sick- 
ness, privation, and death to liberate me, 
just little me, thought Anne. The world 
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needs a waking up to humans—giving 
our hands and hearts to their needs. Oh, 
I’m so glad to be free of the Smart Set, 
and their constant quest of pleasure. 
These soldiers do not care whether my 
grandfather was a Crowningshield or a 
window pane—they accept me at my own 
value, and vice-versa. How glorious to 
feel we are on a common ground. This 
is ala bonne heure, indeed. 
* + * 

The Y Hut, just back of the front lines 
was filled to capacity that night. The 
boom—boom—boom—from Jerry’s instru- 
ments of war played a steady grinding 
accompaniment to everything. It might 
have been a Bach Fugue that was disturb- 
ing Jerry’s internal economy. However, 
what it might have been, and what it 
was, cast no shadow of gloom or depres- 
sion over the crowd in the Hut. The 
merry song and patter of the little En- 
tertainer was the only thing that mat- 
tered. Her pianologues were ripping. The 
way she could play Yankee Doodle with 
one hand and Dixie with the other, all at 
the same time called for encore after en- 
core. And when she sang “Annie Laurie” 
and “I Love You, California” the boys 
went wild in their cheering. There was 
something besides technique and correct 
phrasing in that music—something that 
went home—something that registered in 
the heart of everyone who heard. 

The entertainment over for the evening 
the boys rushed up to shake hands. One 
khaki-clad fellow, tall and straight as a 
young pine, seemed to be holding the 
hand of the little Entertainer against all 
comers. Those close by heard a start- 
led little cry, and then— “Why, Paul 
Dearborn, this is a surprise. When did 
you come over?” 

“Oh, haven’t been here long, just came 
across to help put on the finishing 
touches, you know. Left my clericals on 
the other side— Came as a regular guy. 
And believe me, Anne, I’ve learned a few 
things a’ready.” 

“Nuff said,— ‘You Needa Biscuit’ — 
come over this way and have some hot 
chocolate, or would you rather have cof- 
fee,” said Anne as she linked her arm in 
Paul’s and led him to the refreshment 
counter. 
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“Listen Anne,” continued Paul, “why 
didn’t you dance this evening?” 

“Ha! Then you did not like my sketch 
—eh, what?” 

“Indeed, I did,’ Paul hastened to re- 
ply, “it sure was the real thing. You 
were wonderful, I could hardly believe 
that you were you. But you know, I un- 
derstood from the folks at home that 
your stunt over here was dancing.” 

At this Anne was convulsed with 
laughter. Finally the large brown eyes, 
sparkling roguishly, turned to the intent 
gaze of Paul’s luminous blue eyes. 

“Oh, isn’t it too funny? Isn’t it per- 
fectly killing—to think I have so far cor- 
rupted the morals of Mother and Dad, 
and all the folks at home?” 

“Td hardly say that,” broke in Paul. 

“Well, you see, Mr. Preacher-man, I'll 
have to confess I discovered long ago, 
merely by accident, of course—that there 
were only three ways of dancing—grace- 
ful — ungraceful— and disgraceful. Not 
being able to qualify under any of these 
heads—solo dancing for me has been a 
lost art.” 

“Then you don’t dance here at all,” 
said Paul in great astonishment. 

“No, no. And I simply told the folks 
that as a joke, don’t you see? They would 
have been just as much upset over my 
coming here labeled as an entertainer, 
as a missionary. So I thought they were 
not too old to receive a regular jolt—and 
gave it to them. ‘Ballet Dancer’ Oh! 
ch! oh! that’s good.” 

“Anne, you are splendid. Glad to hear 
such good news. Could go on talking all 
night, but duty calls, so must go. See you 
later. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Paul.” 

The momentous happenings of the first 
weeks of November, 1918, the attending 
rush of stupendous events, brought Anne 
and Paul another surprise. They met in 
Paris. 

Some of the American boys in Paris 
were calling it Old Home Week. 

Some were already counting the beans 
they were to have when they reached old 
Bean Town. Said beans consisting chief- 
ly of porterhouse steak with a side of 
ham and eggs. Eats—regular eats, and 
then some was the English for parle 
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vous. The Yanks could be seen march- 
ing in the center of the streets serpen- 
tine fashion, chanting: 


“No more chow—no more shoots, 

No more rows—no more coots, 

No more mud—no more duds, 
Rub de dub—dub—dub.” 


Paris was alive again, the cafes were 
ablaze with lights and music. In one of 
the smaller street cafes where there was 
soft music and no dancing —at a small 
table near the wall, Anne Boroughs and 
Paul Dearborn could be seen holding 
hands in a scandalous fashion. By looking 
carefully you could see there was some- 
thing mutual about it. Neither of them 
seemed conscious of these digitory mem- 
bers. 

“Look here, Anne,” Paul was saying, 
“the signing of the armistice means 
peace, peace means home, and home — 
means everything that’s best. Isn’t that 
the truth? But, why so downhearted— 
surrounded with all this cheer? What's 
on your mind?” 

“Oh, I have been thinking,” roused 
Anne, “ha! — it’s a fatiguing process 
sometimes. Yes, the terrible bloodshed is 
over, but won’t the world still be at war 
with itself—as personalities, I mean?” 

“Fiddlesticks — time enough later to 
think of that. Haven’t seen you in a 
month of Sundays, and here you are talk- 
ing deep stuff. Ah, I have it, you’ve got 
another notion brewing as of old, eh? 
Out with it. Fess up to an old pal, for 
I've got something serious on my own 
mind.” 

“I think I can tell you something of 
the way I feel. You see I have been so 
absolutely happy in my work here. I 
have known hardships. I have realized, 
at least to some extent, what this awful 
war has done, I have really found myself. 
At home I never could understand just 
why I was not happy or satisfied. But I 
know now. I feel transformed. Nothing 
can ever happen to make me really un- 
happy again.” 

“Oh, I say,” interrupted Paul, “aren’t 
you getting in pretty deep—‘never to be 
unhappy again’—wow—that’s putting it 
pretty strong.” , 

“Well, there are never going to be any 
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more boundaries for me. At last I’m 
going to be a missionary. Not the ‘holier 
than thou’ sort—you know. There will 
be no creed or sect, understand. I shall 
just go on continuing to loose myself in 
others. Really it is a most illuminating 
experience.” 

“Registering a hundred per cent. Is 
that the big idea?” 

“Yes, if you want to put it that way. 
I’m going to start an international, in- 
dividual peace—propaganda. Behold the 
chairman of the I. I. P. P. Committee.” 

“Sounds mighty fine, Anne, and you 
speak as an authority on this peace busi- 
ness. A personal peace—brotherly love, 
and a working knowledge of right living 
should crystallize our energies.” 

“Ah, now you can see why I shall never 
be really unhappy again. If the folks at 
home have not been through enough fire 
to melt them and mold their lives differ- 
ently hereafter—well then our boys—and 
girls going home from here are the logi- 
cal missionaries.” 

“Now you're talking. I agree with you. 
And now let’s close that argument for a 
while. I, too, have had something on my 
mind the past few weeks. Correctly 
speaking, the matter has not been troub. 
ling my mind as much as my heart. The 
truth is I have had this same heart 
trouble ever since you wore pig-tails and 
I wore short pants. Anne, dear, do you 
know I have always thought of you as 
my future wife.” 

“Oh, Paul,” said Anne, blushing beauti- 
fully. 


“I have grown up loving you, and shall 
grow old loving just you. Anne, dear, 
will you be my wife?” 

Oblivious to the crowd which now filled 
the cafe, the two sat there at the table 
looking so intently at each other one 
might have thought most anything from 
shell shock to an apparition. 

Anne, even though she stared wide- 
eyed at Paul, was not greatly surprised 
at this declaration. It all seemed so 
natural. As if they had always talked 
of love and marriage. When in truth, 
this was Anne’s very first proposal. 

“Paul, you aren’t a preachie-preacher 
any more, are you? That was the only 
thing—the only thing—” 

“Then you do love me, sweetheart?” 

“Yes,” said Anne nodding her head se- 
riously. 

There was another long feasting of the 
eyes when Paul wanted to hold more 
than her hands. His desire, in this 
crowded cafe, to feel his arms about her 
could only be appeased by a firmer grasp 
of the pretty hands, he already held. 

Presently Anne’s sweet face revealed 
a new light. Another notion was born. 
“Oh, Paul, dear, I can—er—ah—we can 
now have a—large—committee.” 

“A large committee, now? I guess I 
don’t quite understand. What notion is 
it now, dearest?” 

“Oh, you know—,” said Anne, as she 
reached over the table to whisper in 
Paul’s ear, and then aloud, she added, 
“mostly boys.” 























By Paul 


AD EVANS told me this tale. He 
was an old cavalryman, Dad was, 

born with a saddle between his 
thighs, if troop reports were ‘to be be- 
lieved —a soldier by temperament and 
every inch a man. Old Dad was like a 
weathered troop horse, he withered like 
the rose when severed from the service. 
He had been in the troop thirty years 
when I met him, but he was so miserable 
after he got back to San Anton’ that Col- 
onel Bradshaw took him back in spite 
of his dimmed eyes and chalky joints. 

Memories of rebellion and bolo-massa- 
cres were rampart in Dad’s old mind. He 
was a little bow-legged cavalryman — 
tough as a hickory limb and about the 
same color, with more than a dozen In- 
dian fights marked on his discharge 
papers. Besides that he was one of the 
old guard who had left their horses in 
the States in ’98 and pushed up the sand- 
soaked hills to Santiago, the once 
coveted. 

There was one scene which Old Dad’s 
eyes had looked upon when they were 
not dim—a scene and a story which he 
does not tell except at the Canteen Bar 
of an evening when his month’s pay flow- 
ed with his words. 

Then he would tell us about Rain-in- 
the-Face, the ugliest of the Sioux, and 
craftiest of red men, and about the de- 
serter from the ranks of Uncle Sam’s 
horsemen who was chained to him. He 
would tell us how Indians fought, how 
devilish was the fury of their squaws, 
how terrible their numbers. All the 
troopers would forget their glasses in 
their hands when Dad Evans told of how 
the field looked when he helped bury the 
dead of Custer’s band way out in Mon- 
tana that hot June day. 

It has been committed to memory by 
school children what kind of a fellow was 


Red Begle of the Seventh 


Annixter 


that Michigan man whom the Sioux call- 
ed Yellow Hair. He was a soldier, first 
and last, not an indulgent officer, but one 
who feared nothing living or dead. It 
was Custer who declared: 

“Give me my old regiment and I will 
wipe out the whole Sioux nation.” 

Custer was tingling with the true sol- 
dier spirit when he uttered those words. 
He was confident, experienced —a cam- 
paigner born. He did not think then that 
his picked regiment of horsemen would 
ever be called the “Unlucky Seventh.” 
But all this is too well known. Here is 
the story of Red Begle, deserter, once in 
“T” troop of Custer’s command—the story 
which Dad Evans told. It is a true story, 
for Dad Evans saw it enacted. 

Begle was a bad man—a mixture of the 
lawless West and the old bad East. His 
worst enemies were whiskey and himself. 
His bunk was found deserted one morn- 
ing at reveille call and his troop was sent 
out to hunt him up. The boys found him 
in a cave, to which they were led by an 
Indian scout. Begle was helplessly ob- 
fuscated, probably through the medium 
of unmellowed corn-juice. The Indian 
scout shuffled about the cave feeling and 
smelling things. There were some puz 
zling circumstances about. Someone had 
been in the cave with Begle, but the 
identity of this party was an opaque mys- 
tery. Nothing but a can of bear’s grease 
was found. The Mandan scout grunted. 

Now it was well known that Sioux 
squaws made their braids shiny with 
bear’s grease. Also Red Begle was a 
black sheep and a discard, one who 
would not draw the color line. One of 
the troopers laid a wager that Kate 
Poison Water had taken Begle for her 
paramour. The boys were not long in 
finding the truth of the trooper’s deduc- 
tion. 
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When Begle awoke from his stupor he 
found himself chained to Rain-in-the-Face 


of the sleepy eyes, sub-chief of the 
Sioux. He had dropped too low to feel 
the ignominy of his position, but the 
hard-boiled ejaculations he used would 
have put an army mule to flight 

Kate Poison Water was a sort of De 
Stael among the Sioux. She was a ser- 
pent in cunning, a tigress in strength 
and agility—a Sioux squaw in general 
devilty. Between her and Rain-in-the- 
Face there was a standing pact. 

Custer was in a land ridden with red- 
skins. He had no near reserve. It was 
not a time for court-martials. So Red 
Begle ate and slept, but did not become 
chummy with the rising young war chief. 
The two were together until that mo- 
mentous day when Reno took a third of 
the regiment and branched off to the 
south. Rain-in-the-Face was taken from 
Reno, while Begle rejoined his old troop 
in Custer’s division. It is needless to 
say in whose command Dad Evans was, 
for had he not been with Reno he would 
not have sipped canteen beer or told 
tales, or climbed the Cuban hills two 
years later under Mauser fire. 

That night the guard in charge of the 
Sioux prisoner was found neatly and 
quietly murdered. It was done so quietly 
in fact that the sentry walking fifty 
yards away, heard no sound and saw 
nothing. There was wanton devilishness 
in the cutting-up. When Dad told us the 
details—we turned away shuddering. 

“Only a squaw does the trick,” Evans 
explained. Immediately we thought of 
Kate Poison Water because of the man- 
ner of the deed. Meanwhile that day of 
history dawned. 

Custer’s command was four miles from 
Reno’s camp. Every trooper felt that 
there were hordes of redmen in the sur- 
rounding foothills. But not a _ white 
guessed their real number. The Indian 
scouts were puzzled by cross-trails. They 
hugged the vanguard and could not be 
pushed ahead. The troops fell quiet, not 
a jest was exchanged that morning. 

The sun rose hot and high and still no 
hostile sign was made. No steady or rapid 
fire could be heard from any direction. 
It was nearly noon before Reno’s divis- 
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ion formed skirmish lines and circled 
back. Number four in each set stayed 
back with the horses, as ragged volleys 
began to pour down upon them from the 
rocks and woody places. Few of the 
fours lived when the sun’s rays were 
slanting that afternoon. Camp was 
struck at sundown. No bacon sputtered 
in the mess tins that night, and the 
weary soldiers rolled themselves in their 
blankets without a smoke. The Red Cross 
men did not sleep. 

No one believed the courier who rode 
into the camp before midnight, with the 
word that Custer and all his band had 
been slain that day by the Sioux and 
that their bodies lay scattered in the 
moonlight four miles away. 

Before daybreak Reno’s men were in 
the saddle. The silence in front was 
deathly and ominous. The weird croon- 
ing monotone of the Sioux death-song 
was not heard this day, nor were any 
cross-trails encountered. The turf simply 
bore evidence of a massed flight. As they 
neared the great hollow between the hills 
the scouts began hugging the forward 
fours. The silence was frightening, and 
there was an odor in the air which they 
alone distinguished. 

The body of a trooper, gashed, per- 
forated and dismembered, was strewn 
across the line of march. Hard and un- 
smiling were the faces of Reno’s men 
now. Signals from high points brought 
back no answer from Custer’s corps. The 
words of the courier were beginning to 
be believed. Great and awful thoughts 
crawled into the trooper’s minds. Where 
was Yellow Hair, the intrepid, the in- 
vincible? Where were the friends of yes- 
terday? 

They stopped oftener now to cover up 
the red stains upon the earth. The men’s 
faces had become white and the air they 
breathed more ghastly. 

Ahead of them rose a hill. The pitiless 
heat shimmered upon its summit; flies 
buzzed about the sweating horses. Great 
black birds made circling shadows be- 
yond the rise ahead. 

The men tried not to breathe in the 
tainted air, but still they pushed on- 
ward. Horror and fascination gripped 
them. Countless red devils might have 














been ambushed in the surrounding hills, 
yet the veriest coward would have gone 
forward that day, such is the pull of 
morbid curiosity in men. The vanguard 
reached the summit and looked down. 

For a moment all that could be heard 
was the droning of myriads of flies. 
Then to the ears of those behind was 
borne the murmur of curses, deep and 
terrible. 

From every bush and rock arrows had 
whizzed down upon that plain. From be- 
hind every rock and tree a crouching 
Sioux had glared down through the 
smoke. Every able-bodied buck of the 
Sioux nation had ridden down those 
slopes yesterday. 

And when the bravest had left no 
horse or horseman standing, young 
bucks had trampled the white faces into 
the earth and mutilated the prone bodies. 
And after their voices were hoarse and 
their demon desires were satiated, hordes 
of hideous mumbling squaws, more in- 
human than any in venomous hate, had 
stripped the suits from every man and 
plied their knives in hellish ecstasy. 

Meanwhile the braves had wrapped 
their dead in blankets and tied them in 
the branches of the larger trees. Not un- 
til the sunset land was growing dim did 
the redmen face toward it and disap- 
pear. They were very happy. 

Reno’s cavalrymen looked down. 
Great black birds rose and hovered over 
the plain. The sky was dotted with 
them. Dad will never forget that day. 

Not a vestige of individuality re- 
mained with the dead upon the field. 
There was not a scalp—not a form left 
intact—save two. It was as if the fiend 
himself in a black mood had directed the 
carnage. 

In the center of the plain on a slight 
rise they found the prone body that had 
not been mutilated. The broad yellow 
stripes of a cavalry officer was upon the 
trousers. An officer’s blouse covered 
the face. The Sioux warriors had 
crossed the sleeves as a sign that the 
body should not be touched. The blouse 
was lifted and the men stared down at 
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the lean fighting face of their comm ad- 
ing officer. The cheek was pressed down, 
and the long, light brown curls clustered 
about it. Not a hair was touched, not a 
weapon taken. 

The Sioux braves feared the living 
Yellow Hair. They revered him dead, 
because of his prowess. It was a moment 
of delicate mystery. Thus it was that his 
own men found Custer, the hero of a 
dozen campaigns. Not long afterward a 
certain small town in Michigan was 
shrouded in crepe and a whole nation 
mourned. 

The other scalp saved was that of a 
private. 

“Don’t touch him!” The troopers 
heard this warning as they came near. 
It was a squaw’s voice. She was wounded, 
dying. She had raised her body on one 
hand and was fighting off Reno’s cavalry- 
men, her crazed eyes snapping with 
anger. Below her was another body with 
sleeves crossed. It was all that remained 
of Red Begle, deserter, and the dying 
squaw, Kate Poison Water, was fighting 
for it with her last strength. 

These two, the commander, and the 
deserter, scorned by all, were all that 
the Sioux squaws had left untouched. 

It came out later that it was Kate 
Poison Water who slew the guard and re- 
leased Rain-in-the-Face, so that the sub- 
chief might have Red Begle spared in the 
projected attack. None but the Great 
Spirit, however, could have saved Red 
Begle that day. 

Yes, the Sioux were a happy nation 
when they retreated that day. Their craft 
was not forgotten and the trails diverged. 
One was two miles wide. What squadron 
of cavalry could follow such a trail. 

Most of the band were ultimately 
caught, including Sitting Bull, the head 
chief. Rain-in-the-Face, the fire eater, 
lived to glower in the faces of dis- 
tinguished Eastern audiences years later. 

And old Dad Evans, who helped bury 
the dead among feasting vultures that hot 
June day, lived to the good old age of 
ninety, sipping canteen beer and telling 
his tales until the end. 














lonesome Time 


By Farnsworth Wright 


HE sun poised like a glowing can- 
non ball on top of the ridge, and 

slowly began to sink as the last of 
the airplanes lighted gently, like a bird, 
on the plain. Allen, whose machine had 
been the first to land, looked on and ad- 
mired the light build of the planes and the 
easy grace of the landings. These were 
fighting craft, the wasps of the sky, the 
smallest and the fleetest of the squadron. 
They had been engaged that afternoon in 
mimic warfare—rearing like horses, loop- 
ing, rolling, tumbling, two miles above 
the ground, to keep in trim for the real- 
ity of actual combat. 

Allen was in love with the graceful 
little biplanes in which he had been 
playing war behind the fighting line for 
the last two weeks. Measuring only 
thirteen feet from tip to tip of the wings, 
built lightly, fitted with sturdy liberty 
engines, they responded instantly to their 
pilot’s touch, and were a welcome change 
from the large observation and bombing 
planes to which he was accustomed. 

A swarm of mechanics and helpers ran 
the biplanes into the airdrome and com- 
menced to overhaul them, while gun- 
smiths speedily dismounted the ma- 
chine guns and began to clean them and 
make them ready for the next flight. The 
aviator. that had just landed came over 
to Allen, and opened his cigarette case. 
Allen declined the proffered smoke, and 
the lieutenant passed on to the farther 
end of the shed, where a group of avia- 
tors were talking and laughing, and 
playing with a frolicsome spaniel that 
belonged to the squadron. 

Allen ¢id not join them, but sat alone, 
resting his chin on his hands. He was 
busy with his thoughts, and did not want 
his mood disturbed. The glowing disk 
of the sun disappeared, and the low crest 
of the ridge was sharply silhouetted 


against the western sky, with its little 
grove of shell torn trees standing out 
in relief like a wharf jutting into the 
water. Beyond that ridge was the At- 
lantic Ocean, and home. Allen heard only 
the laughter of his brother officers, the 
barking of the spaniel, and the distant 
irregular shouting of cannon. The sounds 
did not register on his consciousness. 
He heard them, but he did not notice 
them, for he was absorbed in his mus- 
ings. 

Allen did not need to feast his eyes 
on the little snapshot that he carried 
always with him, for the picture was 
graven on his memory. He saw Helen 
plainly in his mind’s eyes, her long yel- 
low hair cascading over her shoulders in 
bewitching disarray, her blue eyes danc- 
ing with light, her face radiant with sun- 
shine. He pictured her countenance as 
he liked it best, brimming with love, and 
he lived over in happy retrospect the 
blissful vacation they had spent to- 
gether, less than a year before. They 
had canoed and tramped much, and the 
acid test of spending a month almost 
constantly in each other’s company had 
only made him love her even more de- 
votedly than before. He had studied 
her moods, her expression, her every 
gesture, longing, doubting, carefully not- 
ing each litle sign that perhaps she re- 
turned the love that filled his being. 

It was at this same lonesome hour of 
the day, the restful period just after 
sunset, that he had found the courage 
to speak what was on his mind. To- 
night there would be another big round 
moon, like the one that had made a long 
flashing lane across the lake to them that 
evening, as they drifted on in dreamy 
silence in the canoe, forgetting place, 
forgetting time, forgetting everything ex- 
cept that they loved each other. 


- 
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Now he was a lieutenant in the avia- 
tion corps, fighting in France against his 
country’s enemies. She was immensely 
proud of her big soldier boy, but he knew 
that she watched every mail in dread, 
lest it bring news that would break her 
heart. She had smiled bravely when she 
bade him good-bye at the railroad station, 
but the trembling of her lips showed the 
effort she was making to keep back her 
tears. She knew how eager he was to 
go, after he received his commission, and 
she was ready to make the sacrifice, if 
need be, for her country’s good, but she 
dreaded to part from him lest he might 
never return. 

To his mind, death was only an inci- 
dent, a necessary risk, but not one to be 
weighed too gravely. But now he sud- 
denly realized what it would mean to her. 
Most of the light and sweetness of life 
had gone when he went to France, for 
she loved him deeply. 

He pictured her face at news of his 
death, and tried to realize the sickening 
catch at her heart, the growing sense of 
bereavement, the aching pain, the sleep- 
less nights, the scalding tears, the void 
in her life that would never be entirely 
filled. The unutterable sadness of it so 
depressed him that he took out her pic- 
ture, which he always kept nearest his 
heart, and gazed long into the laughing 
eyes of the photograph. 

His mood was interrupted by an out- 
cry. Warning had come of the approach 
of hostile airplanes. Allen rushed to his 
machine, thrilled with the realization 
that he was at last to experience actual 
combat in the sky. Several black dots 
showed high up in the east, and he knew 
that these were his antagonists. 

Twenty American planes skimmed over 
the ground and began to climb, not in 
spirals, but directly upwards, to reach the 
great height at which their foes were fly- 
ing. Allen had made this climb many 
times during the past two weeks, to en- 
gage in mock battle, but never so eagerly 
as now, when he flew to meet the thrill- 
ing reality. Up, up, straight into the 
sky he shot. He paid no attention to the 
three large bombing planes that were ap- 
proaching him for his game was high up 
in the sky above him. 


Leading his comrades by a hundred 
yards, he plunged into a group of ten 
German planes, opened on one with his 
machine gun, and passed through to at- 
tack a lone German airplane that was 
flying a great distance above the rest. 

Up, still up, he climbed, straight at the 
German aviator, who suddenly dived at 
him. They trained their machine guns 
on each other simultaneously, and the 
shots glanced from Allen’s engine as the 
German machine dipped beneath him. He 
turned, endeavoring to get his enemy in 
front of him, but the German skilfully 
maneuvered to keep Allen from opening 
fire. They flew around each other in cir- 
cles, looking for an opening, and again 
the German raked Allen with his machine 
gun. Despite his slower airplane, he was 
more skilfull than the American. 

Allen dived repeatedly, trying to come 
up on the German from beneath, but he 
only exposed himself to attack, so he cir- 
cled again to keep the German from fac- 
ing him. Suddenly he depressed his right 
wing-tip, and began to roll over. The Ger- 
man, seeing his adversary apparently col- 
lapsing, turned and poured a hail of bul- 
lets into the American plane. They did 
not take effect, but Allen’s dangerous 
ruse brought his foe in front of him. As 
his plane righted, he shot upwards, like 
a hawk standing on its tail, and opened 
fire. 

The German convulsively threw up his 
arms, for he was mortally hit. With a 
look of terrible agony on his face, he 
tore open his uniform and thrust his 
hand deep into his breast. He withdrew 
some small pasteboard object and pressed 
it passionately, to his lips. His plane 
fell earthwards, and Allen looped up- 
wards just in time to avoid a collision. 

The other enemy air scouts had been 
driven off, and the returning planes of 
Allen’s comrades were visible in the east. 
Beneath him the darkness was beginning 
to flow over the landscape, pouring over 
every ridge and low-lying hill, streaming 
out from the highland and filling the 
chinks and hollows. The airdrome was 
dimly visible directly underneath him, in 
the pool of darkness that was rising 
steadily higher. 

He began to descend, for his work was 
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done. Unaided, he had won his first air 
fight and shot down his foe from the sky, 
while his companions had merely driven 
their enemies away. 

As his biplane gracefully sped over the 
field and came to a stop, his captain 
threw aside military restraint and hailed 
him joyously. 

“It is Freihofen,” he shouted, “the best 
of the German aces, who has brought 
down more than sixty planes. You will 
be recommended for this, Lieutenant Al- 
len, and the French will undoubtedly give 
you the Legion of Honor also, for most of 
Freihofen’s victims were French. I want 
to thank you and give you my heartiest 
congratulations. Freihofen has been the 
terror of the French and English air- 
men.” 

Allen saluted, and strode silently over 
to the fallen airplane. The mechanicians 
were at work disentangling Freihofen’s 
body. The machine had been smashed to 
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bits by its drop of more than two miles, 
but the body showed few traces of its 
fearful fall. 

The hands were still pressed tightly 
to the dead man’s lips. Allen gently 
straightened the rigid fingers, one by one, 
and took from cheir grasp a small; oval 
portrait. The fading twilight disclosed 
the laughing features of a beautiful Ger- 
man girl. 

Allen received the congratulations and 
handclasps of his fellow officers in 
silence. He yent at once to his quarters, 
a fire in his, rain, and in his heart a 
fever. The girl of the portrait, to whom 
Freihofen’s thoughts had flown in the 
moment of his death agony, might cry 
her eyes out, but Freihofen would never 
come back to her. How many tens of 
thousands of girls in the warring coun- 
tries must wait in vain for their soldiers? 
Allen sat on his cot a long time, meditat- 
ing. His face was wet with tears. 


California 


From sub-tropic shores to Alpine snows, 
How varied is thy scene. Clear cut 
against 
Thy ever sunny skies rise peak on peak, 
Pleasant valleys at their feet, fat with 
Fruited trees, or golden grain. 
The gigantic sequoia high on mountain- 
side 
O’erlooks the 
rustles 
Its leaves in air laden with sweet scent 
Of blossoming trees, the apricot, plum 
And cherry. Of fruit, grain, timber 
And precious ore out of thy bounteous 
Store, thou sendest to many lands. 
From deep forest-clad hills of the north 
To glistening sands of fair San Diego, 


valley where the palm 


How beauteous is thy far-flung shore! 

Off thy coast lie the isles of enchant- 
ment, 

Bold mountain peaks thrust from ocean 
depths. 

Beautiful San Clemente and Catalina. 

Cabrillo, who found the sea path to thy 
shore, 

Brave Portola, the first pathmaker 

Of thy inland trails, Junipero Serra, 

And the other godly padres who 

Thy missions founded. These, the makers 

Of thy romantic history, and other 

Great names pass before us. Oh, sunset, 

How inspiring is thy present land, how 

Glorious thy futures for reaching dreams. 








The War of 1920 


By Charles Hancock Forster 


TRIED my best to sleep in the 
T] same bed as Hindenburg in the 
—— Hotel del’Europe °° Lille, but the 
Frenchman who occupieu the chamber 
did not appreciate my eagerness and I 
could not persuade him to change rooms 
with me. The valet dechambre, when 
I told him of my disappointment, inform- 
ed me that the Kaiser had slept in room 
four, but the unromantic Frenchman who 
had the room refused to give it up. I 
was one of a very few Americans in Lille 
at the time, and I thought that my purely 
American desire to have a unique, souve- 
nir-like experience should receive some 
appreciation. 

My mission in Lille, however, was an 
altogether serious one. For six months 
I had directed the work of The Depart- 
ment of General Relief of The American 
Red Cross in the Haute Vienne, and 
while there I made the acquaintance of 
some of the leading manufacturers of the 
Lille district. Lille is the industrial cap- 
ital of France and the chief city in a de- 
partment upon which the future of the 
nation depends. Before the war this de- 
partment produced one-sixteenth of all 
the agricultural products of France and 
paid one-fourteenth of the taxes. In pre- 
war days, the traveler, who entered the 
Lille region, after having journeyed in 
other parts of France, had a sense of en- 
tering a new but familiar world. It re- 
minded the Englishman of Lancashire 
and the American of the industrial por- 
tions of New England. They found there 
an Anglo-Saxon atmosphere that was not 
typical of France, according to their con- 
ception of things French. It was a land 
of big business and large factories, of 
clean cities and towns and well-kept 
fields. Of course one missed the color 
and romance that the tourist seeks. Paris 
has its industries, but they are hidden 


behind pleasure and brilliance, behind 
the music, the cafes and the boulevards. 
One remembers Normandy and Brittany 
for their backward, little towns and their 
quaintly costumed people. So, in all 
France, outside this busy Northern re 
gion, with its factories and canals, one 
recalls the winding rivers, the peaceful 
landscapes, and the little villages, with 
their ancient churches and perhaps, a 
few miles away, a ruined feudal castle. 
We think, too, of the fascinating, little 
restaurants, and the summer evenings in 
the cafe-gardens on the river banks 
where we rested in the spirit of leisure 
that seemed to pervade the very atmos- 
phere. 

I never really understood the efficiency 
and the far-sightedness of Germany’s 
war plans until I sat with a group of 
business men in a crowded cafe in the 
center of Lille shortly after the Armis- 
tice. Only a few weeks before, Prussian 
officers had reserved it for their own ex- 
clusive use and had left a good many 
bullet holes in the plate-glass mirrors 
that surrounded the room to remind us 
that they had been there once. British 
veterans, who had lived in the line for 
months, heroes of Vimy, La Bassee, Ar- 
mentieres and Bethune, sat with French 
civilians at the tables. The scene was 
full of animation and the Frenchmen 
were busily engaged discussing the prob- 
lems of reconstruction. I learned, from 
what I saw and heard, that, after all is 
said and done, Germany had done a good 
job and gained a subtle victory. 

A book that I found on the desk of the 
German commandant at Lomme, an in- 
dustrial suburb of Lille, happened to in- 
troduce the subject of German philoso- 
phy to our little group. The command- 
ant had evidently made a hurried depar- 
ture, leaving the book open on his desk, 
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and all his files and papers intact. 

The book was written in 1917 by an 
author named Heinrich Mann, and I was 
glad that it suggested a subject that I 
considered quite timely under the cir- 
cumstances. I usually avoided German 
philosophy while in France, because I 
knew that it had been discussed thread- 
bare, and I knew also, that it was en- 
tirely unnecessary to quote Prussian au- 
thors to prove that the Germans were 
barbarians. Surrounding us at that mo- 
ment was every evidence of ruthless- 
ness. 

The discussion followed familiar lines. 
In the years preceding the war Germany 
believed that she was surrounded by de- 
cadent nations, and the underlying mo- 
tive of the war had its origin in this be- 
lief. The Germans despised the nations 
with whom they fought and regarded 
them as weaklings. They did not move 
forward, as they tried to make us be- 
lieve, as missionaries of their “kultur,” 
to force it down the necks of decadent 
peoples as one would give medicine to a 
dying child. They aimed to wreck these 
nations, already weak, by a long and de- 
vasting war. By such a war they con- 
sidered it possible to undermine the phy- 
sique and morale of their enemies to 
such a degree, that, after the war, they 
would be compelled to fall behind in the 
competitions of peace. We all agreed, 
that, even in suffering a military defeat, 
Germany had, at the same time, gained 
a great and subtle victory. To prevent 
Germany from reaping any benefit from 
such a victory a war must be carried on 
for the next five years, not with deadly 
weapons, but with energies that will re- 
vitalize and reconstruct the nations that 
surround Germany. 

A few days after this discussion I 
dined with a cultured, French family. 
They remained in Lille during the period 
of German occupation, and were confined 
to two rooms of their handsome resi- 
dence, the remainder of which was oc- 
cupied by German officers. They assured 
me that these officers had acted the part 
of gentlemen, although they certainly 
lacked tact when they explained to mem- 
bers of the family the subtle and effi- 
cient war aims of Germany. “All we in- 
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tend to leave you,” they said, “are the 
heavens above and your eyes to weep.” 
“Even if you win,” said a middle-aged 
officer, “we will leave you so that you 
cannot recover for half a century.” Those 
who have not seen and studied condi- 
tions at first-hand cannot realize how 
Germany has carried out these aims with 
a subtle completeness, a completeness 
that is developing all over Europe as the 
days go by. 

We were all of one mind in Lille, that 
Germany was still at war, with weapons 
far more dangerous and subtle than Big 
Berthas, Submarines, and poison gases. 
She knew that these material weapons 
might fail, but she knew also, that she 
could create weapons of another kind, 
living weapons, that of themselves, with- 
out the need of an army to use them, 
could completely subdue the most pow- 
erful enemy. In the fever and flush of 
the struggle, backed by rich and power- 
ful allies, France did not realize that the 
germs of deadly diseases lay dormant 
within her body, kept under until the 
fever had spent itself in victory. Ger- 
many knew the power of these germs, 
she knew it when she made peace with 
Russia, and when she later surrendered 
to the Allies. It was the time to let the 
fever subside, and to give the dangerous 
germs free play. She gave up her wea- 
pons because they had completed their 
part of the task and the soil was pre- 
pared to let subtle and unseen forces fin- 
ish the victory. She waited until she 
had racked the body of her neighboring 
enemies so that they no longer had the 
power to resist. Germany’s latest and 
most powerful piece of strategy, we may 
later learn to our sorrow, was to sur- 
render. 

She had this aim in mind when she 
destroyed completely the industrial heart 
of France. I arranged to visit all the 
large industries in the Lille district and 
I chose first a textile plant in Roubaix. 
It was the best preserved factory in the 
region. The proprietor, who accompan- 
ied me around the factory remained dur- 
ing the German occupation and he bribed 
the German officers in charge with large 
sums of money and thus prevented the 
wholesale destruction and dismantling of 
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his property. In one room about ten ma- 
chines had been destroyed, but the re- 
mainder of the factory had merely been 
dismantled of certain parts that would 
be difficult to replace. After examining 
the extent of the damage we went over 
facts and figures in order to get a cor- 
rect idea of the possibility of resuming 
the industrial life in the devastated 
areas. 

This plant in Roubaix was about ten 
per cent destroyed and all the others 
were from 60 to 100 per cent. The owner 
of the Roubaix factory, after carefully 
going over the figures decided, that un- 
der the best possible conditions, he could 
not resume operations for at least nine 
months and that then he could only em- 
ploy twenty-five per cent of the former 
working staff. Nearly all the factories 
I later visited were totally dismantled, 
with many of the buildings destroyed, so 
that they could not resume operations on 
a pre-war scale for at least five years, 
and to be more conservative I would say 
twenty-five years. 

A few days later I sat in the office of 
one of the leading textile manufacturers 
in the department, a public-spirited man, 
and the mayor of the town in which his 
factéries were the biggest asset. I had 
just finished an examination of these fac- 
tories. They were entirely dismantled 
and many of the buildings destroyed. The 
Germans had compelled the inhabitants 
of the town to load the machinery, by 
the running of which they gained a live- 
lihood, on cars for transportation into 
Germany. There wasn’t a wheel left in 
this plant that had taken half a century 
to develop. My guide, a man of sixty- 
five years, had been exiled for nine 
months to Russia because he protested 
against the wholesale destruction of ma- 
chinery. The cost of the reconstruction 
of the plant would be at least one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent higher than pre- 
war prices. The town, too, was in ruins, 
and the mayor fully realized the prob- 
lem of re-establishing the former popula- 
tion of workers. Even if the factories 
could resume operations the working 
force would have no suitable abodes and 
the food conditions were such, that a re- 
turn of the former residents in large 
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numbers would breed a famine. The 
helpful and constructive elements of a 
modern, civilized community would be 
absent for a long time, and dangerous 
discontent would surely develop in a 
people whose nerves had already been 
unstrung by many privations. I was 
@mazed at the mayor’s optimism when he 
told me that he hoped to get things some- 
thing like normal in a year. 

The countryside, around these indus- 
trial centers, was an abomination of deso- 
lation, and reminded me very much of 
the logged-off burned-over wastes of the 
West. I rode all day through stretches 
of awful, uninhabited monotony that was 
once the scene of a peaceful rural life. 
The black crows were the only living 
creatures to be seen as they flitted back 
and forth out of the debris and the shell- 
torn earth into the clear, winter air. As 
far as one could see, on each side of the 
road, was the choas of shell craters 
and trenches, barbed-wire, ammunition 
dumps, villages of dugouts, remnants of 
camouflage and all the sordid debris of 
modern war. So one could pass on, 
through piles of rubbish, where once, vil- 
lages stood, on and on through stretches 
of desolation, in the midst of a silence 
that reminded one of death and that 
made one think of what some day may 
be the end of all our boasted civilization. 
I often sat alone in the midst of the ruins 
to think things through, but the desola- 
tion developed emotions that made prac- 
tical thinking almost impossible. One 
might as well imagine oneself sitting 
alone in the midst of the world after 
the Judgment Day, planning to start in 
again. 

The reconstruction of the country 
should follow the natural lines of devel- 
opment. It would be a serious error to 
attempt to start the industrial life be- 
fore the rural life of the department. Of 
course, under the circumstances, both 
can be developed together, but to estab- 
lish industrial communities surrounded 
by unproductive desolation would breed 
the worst forms of discontent. This in- 
dustrial population would mostly be 
made up of returned refugees, who have 
been the greatest sufferers of the war, 
and who have idealized, during their 
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forced exile in the interior, the days 
when they would establish themselves 
in their native places. While in exile 
they developed a serious dislike for the 
people of central and southern France. 
They are sure to be severely disappoint- 
ed when they return North. They will 
make extravagant demands. They think 
France owes them much and when they 
fail to receive what they expect they will 
grow bitter. They will be compelled to 
live in the midst of devastation and ruin 
for a good many years to come and the 
result, if the situation is not properly 
handled, will menace the future unity of 
the French people. 

A divisional spirit had already taken 
alarming proportions before I left Lille 
last January, and I also saw warnings of 
it in the interior of France as far back 
as last August. I was sitting in a quaint, 
little restaurant in Roubaix with a re- 
tired manufacturers who belongs to one 
of the most conservative groups in 
France. He told me what I afterwards 
found to be true all over the North 
among the best and most conservative 
people. He had no sympathy with the 
French Government and its officials. He 
regarded them as we regard paid politi- 
cians of old-fashioned type. He expressed 
almost a hatred for the South and the 
Interior, and I was surprised when he 
said that the people of Lille and the de- 
partments of Nord and Pas de Calais ad- 
vocated a separation from the rest of 
France and the organization of a new re- 
public including themselves, Belgium, 
Luxembourg, Alsace and Lorraine, with 
Lille as the capital. A few days later I 
was being entertained in the home of a 
prominent merchant in La Madeline, and 
he showed me an unsigned pamphlet, 
with a yellow cover, which had been dis- 
tributed by thousands throughout the 
North. It advocated separation from the 
central government. It exaggerated the 
difference between the North and the 
South of France. It attempted to show 
how poverty had always been prevalent 
in the interior and the South because the 
people were indolent but it claimed, at 
the same time, that they spent their time 
in politics and in working against the in- 
terests of the North. It branded them 
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as unpatriotic. The people who agreed 
with the claims of the pamphlet were not 
radical socialists but the aggressive lead- 
ers of the industrial North. 

I had a splendid opportunity to ob- 
serve, while directing the work of relief 
for The American Red Cross in the 
Haute Vienne, that the people of the 
North were not without good grounds for 
this criticism and dissatisfaction. Much 
of the South and the interior is back- 
ward and dirty and the majority are radi- 
cal, negative Socialists. About a year be- 
fore the armistice they advocated peace 
at any price and were never really in full 
sympathy with the war. In Limoges, at 
the beginning of the war, the government 
had a good deal of trouble with the 
people. I, myself, witnessed a scene in 
front of the Hotel de Ville, one Sunday 
afternoon, when hundreds of people lis- 
tened to a declaiming Socialist who spoke 
under the patronage of the municipal au- 
thorities. He would have been arrested 
for sedition had he said the same things 
in the United States. He raised the 
crowd to such a pitch of fury, that when 
a patriotic officer shouted his objections, 
the crowd stoned him and chased him 
until he took refuge in a nearby hospital. 

I also found a strong prejudice against 
the North on the part of the municipal 
authorities which they unconsciously re- 
vealed in their attitude toward the refu- 
gees who were exiles in their midst. In 
many instances they exploited the refu- 
gees and I knew more than one official 
who made a good deal of money by get- 
ting contracts for government work and 
then using cheap refugee labor. What 
was done for the relief of the refugees on 
the part of France was by the central 
government, through the prefectures of 
various departments. I always went first 
to the prefect with my plans, and after 
we had discussed them, I would lay the 
matter before the mayor who was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Deputies and a 
radical Socialist. He at times objected 
to my plans to exclusively work for the 
refugee population and wanted me to in- 
clude all the local poor. I explained to 
him that that was the function of the 
local authorities and that the American 
Red Cross concerned itself solely with 
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refugees who were stricken by the war. 
They resented this attitude of the Red 
Cross to such an extent that they at times 
hindered our work and I frequently had 
to work through the better classes over 
the heads of the municipal authorities. 
These officials were merely politicians, 
interested in votes, and the refugees had 
_ho voting power. It was really unpop- 
ular to sympathize too freely with the 
refugees. 

The people among whom the refugees 
were compelled to live were distinctly an 
inferior class, often dirty and ill-bred, 
and their lack of sympathy and under- 
standing for their war-stricken compa- 
triots was at times so cruel that I had to 
enterfere. On one occasion the mayor 
of a large commune denounced the refu- 
gees and called them “Boche” which is 
the gravest kind of insult in France. He 
denounced them in my presence as im- 
moral and lazy. Upon investigation I 
found the mayor and the people of his 
commune to be a very inferior type, and 
the mayor, himself, had attempted to ex- 
ploit the refugees by offering them one 
franc and twenty-five centimes for a 
day’s work when he received four francs 
for the work they did each day. The 
fact was that the refugees were a vigor- 
ous people and their blonde type strongly 
contrasted with the dark Spanish type 
around them. Then, too, they had the 
accent of the North and some of them 
spoke Flemish. They were industrious, 
thrifty, and scruplously clean, even in 
the dirty, unsanitary surroundings that 
prevailed. 

The attitude of many parts of the 
South toward the devastated North was 
revealed one day when I called a few 
business men of the interior into my of- 
fice to discuss the problem of the return 
of the refugees. They got away from 
the subject in trying to explain to me 
that the North would never again be the 
industrial center of France, and they told 
me of a movement to start the industries 
in the interior, which, they claimed, was 
better situated than the North and had 
more natural resources. They believed 
that other parts of France should take 
advantage of the opportunity and build 
up industrial life before the North got 
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started and for that reason they hoped 
that the refugee industrial workers would 
remain in the interior. I told them that 
I regarded their attitude good business 
but selfish and lacking patriotism. 

There are many other factors more 
well-known than this one that are subtle 
weapons in aiding Germany to gain a 
victory over France. She knew that the 
government of France was not popular in 
the North, and she also knew that it was 
filled with graft, corruption and office- 
seeking politicians. She knew that the 
people of the North cared little for poli- 
tics and regarded the government as con- 
trolled by the South against the interests 
of the North. She knew that a broken 
and discouraged North would not only 
mean the destruction for a long time of 
the industrial life of France, but would 
also breed serious internal dissension. 
Knowing these things she carried on the 
biggest and most destructive part of her 
fighting in the richest industrial sections 
of France and destroyed them in a man- 
ner far surpassing the reaches of imag- 
ination. 

On the second floor of The Prefecture 
at Lille, in what was a large, assembly 
hall, are the offices that represent the 
machinery organized by the government 
to carry on the work of reconstruction 
in the department of Nord. The preju- 
dice of the people of Lille against these 
offices was very strong so I visited them 
to find out whether it had any real foun- 
dation. The functions of many of the 
offices were duplicated and there was a 
great host of paid men who were, with- 
out a doubt, receiving the rewards of 
faithfulness to partisan politics. I had 
seen similar sights in America. I came 
away rather pessimistic regarding the 
early resumption of agricultural life. The 
work was for big men and I found very 
few and I sympathized with the attitude 
of the real, business men of Lille. The 
officials in The Prefecture had plans, 
complex and innumerable, but they did 
not seem to get anywhere. They could 
tell how many houses had been de- 
stroyed, and how many chickens, cows, 
goats and horses had been taken by the 
Germans, but they did not seem to real- 
ize that making surveys and gathering 
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statistics failed to satisfy an impatient 
people who asked for real things to work 
with and live by. One had to go the 
rounds of official red tape, sent from one 
bureau to another until one landed finally 
at the starting point to be sent the 
rounds again. 

The following instance will explain the 
appalling situation. Lying in Versailles 
were literally thousands of new auto- 
trucks belonging to the French army. 
Every day the engines were turned over 
to keep them in condition. The regions 
around Lille were solely in need of sup- 
plies and the people were suffering. The 
American Red Cross and the Hoover 
Commission had the supplies in Paris, 
but could not get transportation and 
when they asked for the use of these un- 
used trucks they were refused, or at least 
told that red-tape stood in the way and 
the people went without the supplies. 
This same situation had to be endured by 
the people of Lille who wished to re- 
sume normal conditions and could not 
because of the lack of transportation. 

There are other evils connected with 
the transportation problem that are sub- 
tly aiding Germany. When I went into 
the devasted zones I expected to find a 
great scarcity of food but was surprised 
to find that the quality and variety was 
far superior to other parts of France. 
The shop windows were filled with appe- 
tizing dainties, candies, pastry of every 
sort, butter, eggs, cheese, sugar and even 
white bread. Just after I returned to 
Paris I could not buy many of these arti- 
cles at any price. I found that the big- 
gest part of the produce came from Bel- 
gium. Of course the prices were high. 
These vast devasted areas bordered on 
Belgium, where most of the land was un- 
harmed and in a fine state of cultivation, 
largely because the Germans demanded 
that the farmers of Belgium, during the 
period of occupation, produce the maxi- 
mum from the farms. Belgium, therefore, 
is ready to get rich by supplying her 
stricken neighbors. I found a hatred for 
Belgium growing like a prairie fire, 
fanned, I am certain, by the winds of Ger- 
man propaganda. 

Germany knows that France cannot 
stand alone and that she needs allied the 
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sympathy and the help of the Allies. She 
knew the power of American aid. She 
therefore took advantage of the fact that 
Americans were homesick in a strange 
land and started a plague of criticism 
that spread everywhere through our 
forces in France. I remember well when 
the tendency to criticize began and it 
grew to alarming proportions about the 
time of the signing of the armistice and 
the opening of peace negotiations. Men 
and women whom I had known in July 
to be broad in their sympathies and to 
have an intelligent appreciation for the 
courage and sacrifice of the French 
people, were in November denouncing 
France and all things French in the most 
irrational manner. I cannot just now tell 
all that I would otherwise wish to make 
public because I think it would be an in- 
jury to the cause of reconstruction to do 
so, but the result of this plague of criti- 
cism was a very serious one, but I must 
jump to another phase of my subject. 
French people of culture and education 
often tried to assure me that the danger 
of revolution after the cessation of hos- 
tilities was not a mere fancy. They 
pointed out the signs to me and I could 
not escape noticing a dangerous class- 
consciousness developing everywhere. On 
one occasion I discussed the labor unrest 
with a man who employed a very large 
working force. He deplored the work of 
the French government in caring for the 
refugees. Each refugee was given an al- 
location. A parent, including the father, 
when he was unemployed, received one 
franc and a half a day, and each child 
received a franc. This amount was later 
raised. When the family was large they 
would have an income, without labor, of 
more than the father could earn before 
the war. One can easily see the evil ef- 
fect of this system and can sympathize 
with the point-of-view of the manufac- 
turer. I found that the large employers 
of labor did not seem to realize that 
labor can never return to its former 
standards. They did not take into ac- 
count the high prices and the changed 
conditions. When the thousands of com- 
mon soldiers return to work they will 
make demands, and if not satisfied, they 
will very likely force their demands by 
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revolution. They, the majority of them, 
have suffered much and have risked their 
lives for France, and they are property- 
less. The danger lies in the fact that the 
life of a soldier at the front creates a 
disregard for property rights. All the 
rights of private property are practically 
relinquished and soldiers can enter and 
use it as they like. Anything that falls 
into their hands is theirs to use and this 
has a serious effect upon the minds of 
the men. The result is a form of war 
psychology — which is already working 
ruin in Russia and in other parts of Eu- 
rope and it will do the same in France 
if the hopes of Germany are realized and 
if the many conditions are not quickly 
improved. 

We must remain the ally of France in 
the new war now upon us. Germany has 
not been defeated yet, and she knows it 
and she understands how to fan the 
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flames that are beginning to spread over 
the face of Europe. The French know, 
also, that, if things go forward again in 
the old way, she will fall behind in the 
supposed legitimate competitions of 
peace, when the better situated nations, 
forgetting the comradeship in the war 
for liberty, will selfishly build their own 
lives upon the weakness of others. 
France realizes that the goods of her 
enemies will come in a flood across her 
borders if she cannot manufacture, her- 
self. This flood, of course, may not ap- 
pear to come directly at first, but people 
soon forget, and in a few years Germany 
will trade with her enemies. German 
goods are already being sold in the de- 
vastated zones. | saw them in shop win- 
dows in Lille. If we fail to prepare for 
the day that is upon us, and if we for- 
sake our weaker allies, all their sacrifices 
and all our sacrifices, will be in vain. 


In the Realm of Bookland 


Under the title, “The Command is For- 
ward,” Sergeant Alexander Woollcott, in 
times of peace dramatic critic of the New 
York Times, has compiled in book form 
a series of articles, written by himself 
and published in Stars and Stripes, the 
journal conducted under official approval 
by the enlisted men of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force. 

The articles, which are disconnected, 
deal with the operations of the American 
Army in France from the anxious early 
days of June, 1918, te the final trium- 
phant climax in November of that year. 

While not constituting a continucus 
narrative, the successive articles, written 
by a soldier for soldiers and civilians 
alike, gives perhaps the most graphic 
account not only of the actual operations 
of the A. E. F. but of the actual condi- 
tions under which our troops carried the 
world war to victory. 

Not only the dangers, hardships and 
self denial of our men, but many of the 
softer aspects of the campaign are dwelt 
upon eloquently in the volume. The 
spirits of companionship, of earnest ef- 


fort, of patience under suffering, of 
amusement and downright fun are set 
forth by the side of the darker phases 
of a particularly cruel war. 

Special attention is devoted to the op- 
erations of St. Mihiel and the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne theatre. But more space is al- 
lotted to the essentially human side, not 
only of our lads themselves, but of those 
with whom they came in contact on and 
near the front. 

The book is admirably illustrated with 
sketches by Private LeRoy Baldridge, 
A. E. F. The Century Co., $1.75. 





“A Woman Named Smith” is another 
charming volume by Marie Conway Oem- 
ler, authoress of “Slippy McGee.” It is a 
love story of what may be termed the 
new Old South, the South of the present 
day retaining much of the savor of the 
old, old South, particularly in its tradi- 
tions. The scene is laid in South Caro- 
lina and the characters, at least most of 
them, are easily recognized by those born 
and raised in the South. Mrs. Oemler 
is particularly happy in her interpreta- 
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tions of the mental attitude of the old 
Southerners, even when breathing the 
twentieth century atmosphere. Zest is 
imparted at the outset by the announce- 
ment that the heroine herself is not 
Southern herself but a woman from Bos- 
ton, of English parentage, grafted by 
marriage upon a pedigreed Southern fam- 
ily. It is a story that attracts at once 
and retains its grasp until the end. The 
Century Co., $1.60. 





Georges Duhamel, with his “Civiliza- 
tion,” of the Goncourt fiction prize for 
1918, has produced, from the turmoil, suf- 


fering and bitterness of war, another 
work masterpiece, well named “The 
Heart’s Domain,” which is so sweet, 


human and appealing that one wonders 
how so dreadful an environment as war 
could have so delightful, soothing a pro- 
duct. One sentence, taken at random, 


is an example of the spirit that animates 
the book: 

“A tuft of violets is worth a great 
deal for its perfume and beauty, it can 
bring joy or consolation to a great many 
hearts. But it has only the slightest com- 
mercial value; 


estimated in terms of 


’ 
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building lumber or freestone it signifies 
nothing, or virtually nothing.” 

A philosophic work, beautifully written, 
“The Heart’s Domain” is eminently en- 
tertaining, instructive and soothing. 

The Century Co., $1.50. 





In “Sorcery,” Francis Charles Mac- 
Donald has woven a tale of magic in our 
own day, in our own island possession of 
Hawaii, where, according to the story, 
sorcery yet survives, as it does in some of 
the West Indian islands and even in some 
isolated sections of the Southern States 
of the Union, under the name of voo- 
dooism. “Sorcery” has its scene laid in 
Honolulu and its action is limited to 
the events of a single day, in which are 
concentrated the mental and physical in- 
heritances from generations of Hawaiian 
ancestors. Magic, incantations and other 
strange, weird phenomena are exhibited 
at a mixed gathering of up-to-date Amer- 
icans, people of the world, and some with 
strains of Hawaiian blood in their veins. 
The story is interesting, albeit uncanny. 
It sheds peculiar light upon the natures 
of our new wards of the islands. 

The Century Co., $1.50. 











